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I! HAS been our pleasure to report from time to time 
in this column that The Progressive is establishing it- 
sel{ ever more firmly as a publication to which thoughtful 
persons, at home and abroad, turn for ideas, factual in- 
formation, and enlightened opinion. Teachers, students, 
ind research scholars increasingly find The Progressive 
helpful as a basic source in their studies. Along with this 
erowth have come requests for an index to the magazine 
to make the material more readily accessible 

We are responding to this demand with our first an- 
nual index, covering the issues published during 1956. 
You'll find it on Pages 37 and 38 of this issue. 

The style and complexity of a periodical index vary 
as much as do the publications themselves, ranging from 
a simple table of contents listing to an exhaustively de- 
tailed index running to a dozen or more pages of small 
type. We have prepared an index that falls somewhere 
in between these two extremes, but the formula is by no 
means fixed. Your comments, criticisms, and suggestions 
will be most welcome. 

The bound volumes for 1956 will include the index, 
which should make this permanent book form of The 
Progressive more useful than ever. By the way, this is the 
last call for orders for bound volumes. The deadline is 
February 15. For information about ordering, please turn 
to Page 12. 

~ 

We continue to receive absorbing notes from wander- 
ing subscribers who come across The Progressive in their 
travels. A Fulbright fellow, formerly at Stanford, wrote 
from Cologne of his joy in encountering three regular 
readers of The Progressive at a smallish meeting of stu- 
dents of foreign affairs. Two of the Germans, professors, 
said they shared a single copy with most of the members 
of their department, while the third reported that more 
than half the staff of his newspaper devoured each issue. 
Both subscriptions, by the way, were made available 
through the generosity of American subscribers. 

From Udaipur, India, Charles L. and Dorothy M. 
Blackman write that The Progressive is the only magazine 
they have arranged to have sent from home. “Some of 
your articles are reprinted in the press of India. We pass 
our copy to our Indian friends, for The Progressive rep- 
resents a point of view they seldom hear from the United 
States—and one that is urgently needed to balance the 
other reading matter that comes out of the West.” 

Roland E. Wolseley, writer and professor of journal- 
ism at Syracuse University, reports that when he was in 
India he went to see K. Subba Rau, then the editor of 
Swatantra magazine, in Madras, who is “one of the out- 
standing Indian magazine journalists. When I called on 
tim I found him reading The Progressive. This was most 
reassuring and served as a tie between us. He admired 
Phe Progresswe greatly.” 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREI 


When the decision reached 


P do something sig’ in the Middle 
attern for Peace East, the Administration resorted t 
familiar unveiling and 
pressing for its There 


was 


Lactics in 


new scheme 


URING THEIR first 

at the helm of American foreign 
policy President Eisenhower would 
talk hopefully and earnestly of peace 
while Secretary of State Dulles went 
tearing around the world dangling 
one foot over the brink of war. Their 
combined efforts yielded many stale 
mates but no settlements gave 
us a patchwork of doctrines, treaties, 


iour years 


they 


and proclamations but no pattern ol 
ction that could be called a policy 

As they embarked recently on their 
second term together, the President 
and his Secretary of State showed 
themselves as wedded as to the 
temporizing dabbling 
with trouble when it comes but doing 
little or nothing to prevent conflict 
by afirmative efforts at peacemaking 
The Eisenhower-Dulles Doctrine for 
the Middle East turned out to be 
another patch in the cra y-quilt of 
*xpedients that mark our fitful ef 
forts to exercise leadership in the 
world 

The Administration's scheme 
vides for a measure of incre 
tary and economic assistance in that 
irea, but its central thesis is to be 
found in the provision authorizing 
the President to make war against 
any Communist or Communist-domi 
nated aggressor in the Middle East 

Like so many of its predecessors in 
recent years, this proposal pecks at 
the periphery of our problem without 
coming to grips with basic issues. It 
strikes us as both ineffectual and 
dangerous—ineffectual because _ its 
adoption by Congress would leave 
every source of conflict in the Middle 
East totally undisturbed; dangerous 
not only because it would give one 
man blank-check authority to embroil 
us in war but, more fundamentally 
for the longer haul, because its effect 
might be to magnify tensions in the 
Middle East, intensify cold war psy- 
chology, and divert us from the far 


evel 
approach of 


pro 
a mili 
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more hopeful negotiated 
settlements. 

The Eisenhower-Dulles scheme was 
born of desperation. For many 
months we pursued a zigzag cours¢ 
in the Middle East, fawning over and 
then infuriating Egypt's Colonel Nas 
ser, offering him economic aid 
then withdrawing the offer in the 
most humiliating fashion, refusing 
him arms and then berating him fon 
taking them where he could find 
them, ranging ourselves in favor of 
preserving Israel’s integrity and then 
standing immobile while Egypt closed 
the Cana! to that infant nation and 
embarked on a program of boycotts 
and border harassment As Soviet 
penetration in the area increased, we 
decided, as we do whenever! 
there is a hard problem in foreign 
affairs, that the solution was still an 
other anti-Communist alliance. The 
result was the Bagdad Pact, which we 
instigated but did not join. Far from 
relaxing tensions in the area, the new 
alliance trightened and angered halt 
the nations in the Middle l 


path ol 


and 


always 


East and 
brought the Soviet Union into that 
area on a vastly greater 
had ever been the case before. 

The invasion of Egypt by Israel 
Britain, and France last fall marked 
the culmination of a long period of 
vacillating and contradictory conduct 
by the major powers and complete 
inaction by the United Nations. The 
subsequent intervention by the Unit 
ed Nations, with powerful support 
from the United States, brought a 
cease-fire but no settlement. On the 
eve of its second term the Eisen 
hower Administration, which had 
glossed over the gravity of the crisis 
for several months, seemed to 
decided that something dramatic was 
needed to establish its concern and 
to muffle criticism that it had been 
too pacifist-minded in repudiating Is 
raeli and Anglo-French aggression. 


scale than 


have 


was no official announcement, no cor 
ference with Congressional leaders, n« 
consultations with the nations in the 
Middle East we were bent on protect 
ing before the story was leaked to the 
New York Times and then picked 

by othe papers 

When 


summoned to the 


Congressional leaders 

White House 

were subjected to what one guest 
terly described is the 

They 


under with graphs, ¢ 


ment 
tables, maps, and the othe 
nalia of huckster 
days later Mi 
ind 


parapl 
pe rsuasion 
Dulles exert d th 
familiar 
treatment by 


pressure ol 
that 


disastrous’ il 


asserting 
be “quite 
failed to pass the 
delayed, ol 
divided 


resolution 

even if it were ! 

The burden of all the 
ministration’s Middl 
East, it was now clear, would have 
be borne by those who opposed 
idoption of the resolution 
iuthorizing the President to make wa 


failures in the 


delayed 


iwainst overt Communist 


agegressi 


in that area 


And what of the scheme 
study of the resolution, the President 
message 


itseliir 


that preceded its introduc 
the supporting 
of Administration spokesmen before 
Congressional committees, fails to di 
single current 
future eventuality that 
istration’s proposal for 
authority could deal with 


tion, and testimol 


close a problem ol 
the Admin 
war-making 

with the 
one exception of what is unanimous! 
characterized as the least possible 
open Soviet military aggression in the 
Middle East. 

Adoption of the resolution could 
have no conceivable effect in 
ing the problem of the Suez Canal 
nor could it deal in any 


reso! \ 


way with 





the sources of conflict between Israel 
and the Arab nations or with Eur- 
ope’s desperate need for the oil of the 
Middle East. Moreover, the proposed 
grant of war-making authority would 
by-pass the entire field in which Soviet 
strategy has made its greatest gains 
in the area—penetration of the Arab 
world by economic, political, and psy- 
chological methods. The Kremlin's 
military involvement has consisted 
of providing arms and staff experts, 
but here again the blank-check au- 
thorization to the President could 
have no impact on the continuance, 
or, for that matter, the great expan- 
sion of Soviet military assistance to 
nations like Egypt and Syria. The’ 
provision for economic aid to the 
countries of the Middle East might 
have some meaning if there were not 
on hand many millions of dollars ear 
marked but never spent for economic 


iid in the area. 


[he fatal weakness of the Eisen 
hower Administration's approach to 
the crisis in the Middle East is the 
complete absence of creative pro- 


posals for negotiated settlement of 
the unresolved issues that produced 
and prolong the conflict. 


We are 
under no illusion about the stagger- 
ing difhculties that would confront 
anyone bent on seeking an overall 
settlement, but the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s proposal does not even 
faintly suggest a _ start in_ that 
direction 

The 
on the right road in November when 
it placed its reliance on the United 
Nations—perhaps more reliance than 
so frail a body had a right to be 
asked to carry. The U.N. succeeded 
in negotiating a cease-fire. It suc- 
ceeded in mobilizing an international 
patrol to supervise the withdrawal of 
invading forces. It is presently deep 
ly involved in negotiations aimed at 
the earliest possible reopening of the 
Canal. But the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration has now abandoned its de- 
the U.N. It has retreated 
familiar fox-hole of military 
unilateral American guaran 
potential Communist 


Administration seemed headed 


votion to 
to its 
aid and 
rees against 
aggression 
With the 
the U.N. the proper course must be 
to encourage that body to seek to 
negotiate lasting political settlements 


excellent start made by 


striking at the roots of conflict in the 
Middle East. First steps might well 
include the establishment of a U.N. 
trusteeship in the ¢ isputed areas and 
the considerable expansion of the 
U.N. Emergency Force to patrol those 
sectors until basic agreements are 
negotiated under U.N. sponsorship. 

With tension areas neutralized, 
borders protected, and bloodshed pre- 
vented, the United Nations could 
then proceed to create a special agen- 
cy of negotiation that would be 
charged with reaching settlements 
that emphasize durability rather than 
emergency improvisation. 

Here, of course, would lie the great 
challenge, for there are countless 
issues involved, some of them deeply 
imbedded in fanatical nationalism, 
many of them with tangled roots that 
run far back in history. Certainly it 
will take extraordinary patience, 
tact, and skill to resolve the conflicts, 
especially if the settlement is to in- 
clude the minimum essentials of a 
lasting peace. These, it seems to us, 
are 1) a live-and-let-live agreement 
between Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bors to respect each other's national 
integrity and observe boundary lines 
drawn in negotiations, the agreement 
to be enforced by the United Nations; 
2) a settlement of the Suez dispute 
that guarantees freedom of naviga- 
tion to all nations, and 3) the adop- 
tion of a U.N. development program 
for a region-wide attack on poverty, 
disease, and illiteracy. 

It sounds wonderful, but straight 
out of the ivory-tower, the skeptics 
will say. How in the world are you 
ever going to get agreement on these 
lofty proposals? Of course the road 
will be rough, perhaps in the end 
impassable. But sometime somewhere 
someone must make a start before the 
hell bombs start falling. The United 
States greatly increased its world stat 
ure by its resolute stand against ag 
gression in Egypt. It can dissipate 
those gains by adhering to the Eis 
enhower Administration’s negative 
scheme of pledging war against Com- 
munist aggression in the Middle East 

or it can strengthen that reservoir 
of good-will by assuming the leadet 
ship for a bold, affirmative approach 
that would command the support ol 
much of mankind. 

Actually, however, there is a timely 
and persuasive basis for the hope 
that a fundamental settlement in the 


Middle East might be attainable. It 
is a prospect as yet dimly seen but 
breathtaking in its possibilities—the 
prospect of an overall settlement with 
the Soviets that would encompass 
agreement in the Middle East. 

Clearly, if the Soviet Union would 
join with the West in agreeing to an 
arms embargo for the Middle East 
and insisting on bona fide negotia 
tions between the Arabs and Israelis, 
the prospects for settlement would be 
enormously enhanced. Without So 
viet arms and without Soviet pressure 
to combat the West and _ Israel, 
Colonel Nasser’s Egypt would have 
to respond to United Nations de- 
mands for a negotiated settlement, or 
find itself helpless and alone in the 
world. 

All this, of course, assumes the 
prospect that the Soviet Union might 
be persuaded to reverse its present 
trouble-making role in the Middle 
East. Such a possibility does now 
exist; how great we shall never know 
until we explore it. The opportunity 
is not centered on or even significant 
ly concerned with the crisis in the 
Middle East. Our great chance lies 
in the patient pursuit of a negotiated 
settlement of all major issues between 
the Soviet camp and the Western 
world. The conflict in the Middle 
East is indivisible from the rest of the 
Cold War; the problems of that area 
which sometimes seem so insoluble, 
could in fact be resolved reasonably 
and promptly if the Soviet Union and 
the United States would stand to 
gether before the United Nations in 
support of a negotiated settlement 


There is a towering “if” in this ar 
gument, to be sure—“if the 
Union The “if” seems to many 
to be more formidable than ever as a 
result of the cruel tyranny of the 
Soviets in Hungary and the new wave 
of repression that has swept the 
Soviet empire. But it is important to 
keep in mind that the more recent 
outbreaks of Soviet brutality have 
been the panicky response of fright 
ened men—-not the calculated design 
of relaxed leaders planning a 
Strategy of expansion. 


Soviet 


new 


The men in the Kremlin 
less secure today than at 
since they assumed power. It is 
virtually unanimous 


feel far 
any time 
the 
judgment of 
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diplomats and correspondents in and 
near the Soviet Union that the devel- 
opments in Poland and Hungary, 
and the rumblings of more to come 
elsewhere in the satellite sphere, have 
weakened if not destroyed the Krem- 
lin’s basic military strategy in Europe. 


Its network of buffer states has 
crumbled almost overnight. It knows 
now, for the first time, that far from 
relying on the tier of Eastern 
European states from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea to bear the initial 
brunt of war with the West, the guns 
of these countries will be pointing 
eastward to Russia if war comes. 


Moreover, the rulers of Russia 
realize that revulsion against their 
conduct in Hungary is not confined 
to the anti-communist West, but ex- 
tends throughout the world and is 
shared by many neutral nations. 
Khrushchev and Bulganin have seen 
how the good-will they cultivated and 
won during their Asian and Euro- 
pean travels last year has disintegrat- 
ed as the news from Hungary 
unfolded its grisly story. The Soviet 
Union has not been so isolated since 
the days when Stalin’s megaiomania 
and xenophobia touched bottom 
during the last year of his life 


These two developments—the col- 
lapse of Russia's basic military cal- 
culations and her aloneness in the 
world—have produced something 
akin to panic in the Kremlin. They 
account for the continuing brutalities 
in Hungary, for the first significant 
signs of the resurgence of Stalinism, 
and for the increasingly harsh note 
struck in the public pronouncements 
of Soviet spokesmen. 

But these developments have a 
deeper meaning for us because they 
are bound to have an enormous im- 
pact on Soviet foreign policy. Many 
of Europe’s most relentless critics of 
Soviet society and Soviet foreign 
policy feel that there is now for the 
first time a realistic hope for suc- 
cessful negotiation with the Russians 
on basic issues. And the Kremlin it- 
self, for all the diatribes that emanate 
from the citadel of communism, has 
offered significant encouragement of 
that hope. 

Until the upheaval in Poland and 
Hungary last year, the Soviet leaders 
refused to engage in negotiations 
which might in any way result in 
loosening their stranglehold on their 
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Herblock in The Washington Post 


“Say, What If She 
Doesn’t Want Her Honor Protected?” 


satellites. But in mid-November, 
when the rebellious Poles had wrest- 
ed a degree of independence from 
the mother country and Hungary was 
exploding in new waves of revolt 
each day, the Soviet Union's Premier 
Bulganin wrote a long letter to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Much of the verbi- 
age consisted of the usual rambling 
tirade against the West, but there 
were two significant additions. One 
constituted partial Soviet acceptance 
of President Eisenhower's plan for 
aerial inspection; the other proposed 
a mutual 500-mile withdrawal of all 
armed forces to form a demilitarized 
zone in Central Europe that would be 
subject to both ground and air in- 
spection. Premier Bulganin suggested 
a high-level conference of the major 
powers to negotiate on this basis. 

President Eisenhower made no re- 
sponse for nearly six weeks. When he 
did reply in early January, the Chief 
Executive said nothing that indicated 
he saw in the Bulganin note the pos- 
sibility of freeing the satellites from 
Soviet subjugation, providing for a 
unified Germany, and reaching an 
all-European agreement. His reply 
was brusquely written. He would 
favor a high level negotiating confer- 
ence, he said, “whenever circum- 
stances would make it seem likely to 
accomplish a significant result.” But 
that time, he made it clear, was not 
now. 


It is difficult to understand how 


“many 


Mr. Eisenhower can turn his back on 
this unprecedented opportunity to 
negotiate the settlement of specilic 
conflicts that constitute so great a 
part of the Cold War. Clearly the 
Soviet premier had left the door ajar 
to the possibility of reaching agree 
ment that might result in Soviet 
withdrawal from Eastern Europe if 
we in turn agreed to pull our forces 
west of the Rhine. A settlement of 
this magnitude would go a long way 
toward reaching an overall resolution 
of other outstanding problems, in 
cluding those of the Middle East 
which are an inseparable part of the 
Cold War. 

But most urgently, 
a 1,000-mile demilitarized belt in 
Central Europe would remove the 
time-bomb that ticks away on the 
border between West and East Ger 
Divided Germany represents 
the greatest threat of all-out hydro- 
gen-bomb world war. For here is the 
one place on earth where crack Soviet 
and NATO troops stand armed only 
blocks away from each other. With 
insecurity so dominant in the Krem 
lin today, a revolt in East Germany 
might lead frightened men to trig 
ger the world into the 
annihilation. 


agreement on 


war ol 


We hope it isn’t too late for Mr 
Eisenhower to reconsider. His frigid 
rejection of the Bulganin proposal, 
if left undisturbed, can only lead to 
an intensification of the Cold Was 
and increased re-Stalinization in the 
Soviet Union and _ its satellites 
Failure to act now may rob us of our 
last best chance to reach a live-and 
let-live settlement with the Soviets 


Perhaps the Soviets are not sincere 
Perhaps this proposal, like so many 
in the past, is loaced with booby 
traps, or was intended for propaganda 
purposes only. Perhaps the Kremlin 
has no intention of engaging in the 
kind of negotiations proposed by 
Premier Bulganin. If they are not sin 
cere, there is precious little if any 
thing we can lose by trying. But we 
ought at the very least to call thei: 
bluff—if bluff it is. Should they 
mean business this time, the prospect 
of achieving a durable peace would 
be greater than at any time since the 
start of the Cold War 





FALL-OUT— 
Can Man Survive? 


by MICHAEL AMRINE 


HE 1956 
may be remembered in history 
for dealing with the largest question 
before the house of man: whether 
possible atomic wars could be averted 
by some political measures, perhaps 
starting with a ban on weapons tests 
Yet the test issue and the facts of 
radioactive fall-out were so confused 
in the campaign that even the most 
impartial observers admitted bewil 
derment. Some of the campaign con 
fusion came from the nature of such 
facts as are clearly known. The facts 
involve clouds so large they push 
through the stratosphere, and pat 
ticles so small they are billions of 
times thinner than a razor blade. 
The test issue remains alive, here 
and in the United States and around 
the world. It is particularly alive in 
Asia, where thousands of human be 
ings have died of atomic bombing, 
and have been injured by 
“peacetime” atomic testing. No elec 
tion will settle Asian or European 
concern over the major powers’ giant 
weapons. 


Presidential election of 


some 


Perhaps we should start off with a 
few staggering simplicities, to set out 
a few old facts as a frame for the new 

Most people know that matter can 
be turned into energy (and 
Einstein first established, 
although perhaps few persons besides 
Einstein have really felt at home with 
the Anyway, we say we know 
that in a bomb explosion a relatively 
small amount of matter is turned 
suddenly into energy; this is a defini 
tion of energy released 
swiftly 


vice 
versa), as 


idea 


explosion 


Some of this energy comes off as 
light or heat, so much that an H- 
bomb can burn or blind people many 
miles away. Various mechanical or 
blast energy is set loose, in shock 
waves which can shake brick build- 
ings into a heap of broken dominoes 

Some of the energy comes off as 
neutron radiation, and is dissipated 
almost instantly. All these energy 
phases are immediate, comparable to 
a light turned on and off, or a dyna- 
mite charge which blasts a mountain 
side. But there is another kind of 
ontinuing energy release, radiation- 
energy. This might be compared to 
the potent but latent energy we finc 
left over in those rock-blasting ope1 
ations where dynamite is used. Some 
heavy rocks are usually blown up the 
side of the crater, where they may 
remain perilously poised until moved 
These rocks represent an unstable re- 
arrangement in which the energy 
which dislocated them is likely to 
appear again in a new form when 
they slip and fall. Of course gravity 
is the force which pulls them down; 
but their fall is still an echo of the 
first blast. 

Some of the energy of the blasted 
and shattered atoms of an atom 
explosion comes forth for days, for 
years, or thousands of years, from 





MICHAEL AMRINE, formerly managing 
editor of the Bulletin of Atomic Scien- 
tists, has worked closely with Harold 
Urey and the late Albert Einstein in the 
preparation of scientific materials for 
laymen. Several years ago his television 
series, “Atomic Report,” won Variety's 
award as the “best public service pro- 
gram of the year.” 





atoms rendered unstable, loosely 
arranged, liable at any time to let 
go of their loose “boulders.” These 
atomic “boulders” of course, are 
ludicrously tiny. Stull, the alpha, beta, 
or gamma radiation which comes 
from the fragments left after fusion 
or fission represents a kind of set 
tling, a return to equilibrium. Like 
rocks in a mountain pass, these 
atomic particles can be most dam 
aging if they fall on us. 

The kind of radioactive fall-out 
which is now distributing “hot” par- 
ticles over the whole world is new; it 
comes from H-bombs, and descends 
on our heads in a way different from 
the “old” uranium fall-out. 

H-bombs, like A-bombs, give off 
enormous radiation at the instant of 
explosion, contaminating the sea or 
the land and the atmosphere. It is 
hard for an H-bomb to be set off 
distant from the surface of the globe, 
since its size doesn’t give it much room 
between our surface world and the 
beginning of the stratosphere eight 
miles up. The fire ball of an H-bomb 
may be miles in diameter. 

Uranium and plutonium bombs, 
like those at Hiroshima and Naga 
saki, send up a mushroom cloud five 
or six miles high. By 
blast much 


convection and 
contaminated earth-dust 
rises towards the stratosphere and 
travels far and wide. By the time such 
an invisible but easily detectable 
cloud gets over New York two days 
later, it may have spread out to a 
width of three hundred miles. 

The particles are very small; they 
are also radioactive; they fall and 
land in a somewhat random pattern. 
The clouds from the smaller bombs of 
the Russian and American tests stay 
in the same general latitude in which 
they are released, as if malevolent 
Mars had sprinkled voodoo dust from 
his fingers time after time, round one 
strip of the shining apple we call 


home. 


This kind of fall-out is bad enough. 
And even the close-in fall-out—from 
one to thirty miles, say—may cause 
the next war to be fought in a 
fiendish fog. From time to time the 
military talks of tactical bombs in 
war, as if they would be in quite a 
different dimension from the H-wars 
of the Sunday suplements. But one 
tactical bomb, such as either we or 
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the Russians can rig to produce ex 
tra radiation, could guarantee the 
end of the Suez problem for ou 
time. Men would *thave no quarrel 
over who would take ships through 
the canal. No man 

But beyond the 
come those measured in 
that means millions of And 
belatedly the U.S. government has 
revealed that the new bombs produce 
a quite different effect 

[The basic difference is 
much heat and blast is created that 
great quantities of radioactive dust 
are carried far above the earth, above 
55,000 feet—so far, so good. But the 
dust stay there; it slowly 
comes down. It spreads through the 
thin air all the outside layers 
of our atmosphere, not just in a band. 
The whole globe is now engulfed by 
a thin but an even and “hot” dust 
cloud 

Slowly 
and 
meanders 


would 
ordinary bombs 
megatons 


tons 


that so 


doesn't 


ovel 


this dust settles in tiny ed 
Each particle 
minutely as only. the 
smallest molecules can, and probably 
10 per cent of down in a 
year. Eventually it floats down to 
where rain, mist, or fog will meet 
it and sift the cloud over all the 
lands and waters of the earth. Rain 
does an amazing job of washing the 
air. Even one-tenth of an inch will 
bring down 90 per cent of dust parti- 
cles in the rainy area 

So the deadly dust falls evenly 
now, upon all the living and the 
dead. It is probably falling on your 
front lawn this minute. It is estimat- 
ed that about 24 million tons of fis- 
sion products are now “stored” in 
the stratosphere. It will stay there an 
estimated average time of ten years 
some comes down every 
day. 

The 
is the 
man has 


dies collisions 


comes 


somewhere 


fall-out effect from H-bombs 
first truly world-wide thing 
done. So, even if it were 
raining vitamins, the this 
change in nature would give any 
reasonable man pause. But it happens 
not to be vitamins; it is, in fact, a 
particular hell-child, strontium 90 

Strontium 90 is one of hundreds of 
fission products, most of which will 
be produced in any kind of fission, 
whether in (Very 
simply, fission products are the kind 
of atoms you have left when fission 
has split larger atoms.) 


size of 


bombs or 


pt wer. 


Most fission products are highly 
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radioactive, many are _ long-lived 
Strontium 90 is one of the most plen 
tiful of these problem products. In 
its natural, non-radioactive form it 
is perfectly harmlegs 

But the strontium 90 produced by 
fission is a potential menace to man 
kind for two main reasons. Chemical] 
ly it is a close cousin of calcium, and 
for most biologica! processes it will 
double perfectly in the place of cal 
cium. This means that when it falls 
from the sky in rain it is picked up 
by plants in a normal manner, and 
when it is taken into the 
travels in a normal way to the same 
anatomical places as calcium. 


and like plu 


body it 


Then, like calcium 
tonium and radium—strontium is 
what is known as a “bone-seeke 
As iodine in the body goes to the 
thyroid, or iron to the blood, stron 


“You Said It, Pal—We Both 

Got a Right to Poison the Air” 
tium goes to the bone, and 
there. This is the rub. Our bodies 
constantly take in new atoms and 
slough off the old, not only through 
excretion but through respiration 
and the norma! wear and tear of life 
Some radioactive elements are 
dangerous to man because their radi 
ation life is short; others 
tively less dangerous because 
time in the body is short 


Stays 


less 


are rela- 
their 


Strontium 90 is therefore going to 
be found behaving chemically the 
way that calcium does, whether it is 
in nature at large, or inside you and 


me. So it falls on open meadows and 
turns up in milk. The 
cow's bio-chemistry department can't 
tell it from calcium 

As most 


your daily 


mothers know, adults de 
not need as much calcium as children 
It is when we are young that the bod\ 
most needs to pull available calcium 
out ol food fish, 

milk. Calcium builds bones and teeth 
cold. While 
these lines 
ontium 90 in his very 


our lettuce, and 


hot o1 


reader ol 


So will strontium 
it is likely 


h iS 


every 
some sul 
children hive 
ten 


bone Ss, his may soon 


relatively times as much in pro 


portion to normal calcium 
How long will it be there? 
The radiation life of 
measured in “half-lives 
tium 90 in our 
} 


o! 


elements is 
The 
bodies has a half-life 
will be 


stron 


28 years and this means it 
with us 
live. 

A half-life is the takes fon 
a radioactive burn ou 
to dim down one-half of the 
“darkness.” For example, a lump of 
radioactive carbon will remain half as 


substantially as long as we 
time it 
element to 


way to 


when 5,000 years have 
10.000 


strong as now 
passed and 
it will still be 25 


Starting strength 


from now 
cent of its 


years 
pe! 


\ friend of mine says his checking 
of a day. Once 
posits his money and 
radiant [Then he 
writes off the big bills; in a single 
day he has left only half of his pay; 
by the next he has only 
that half, or a quarter of the original 
amount. The half-life concept can bi 
ipplied to 


account has a half-life 
a month he de 


the account is 


day half of 


any process in which 
something diminishes steadily in pro 
portion to its volume. In dealing 
with anything of a half-life of a sin 
rle lay weeks 
you to a very small figure 


y a couple ol 
not be a ne 


brings 
But it may 
gligible figure, for that 
word depends upon your sense of 


values what 


Negligible to whom in 
way? 

Is the strontium 90 
atmosphere or likely to get into your 


This 1s 


now in tne 


teeth a negligible amount? 
exactly where the doctors and the 
politicians are having their 
midnight consultation ove 
vous body of mankind 


crucial 


the ne 


Strontium 90, if enough were 


centrated 


togethe ? could 
cancer in a 
and since it is most likel\ 
bone, a bone tumor would be a prime 


cause a 
body 


to be in a 


human or animal 
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possibility. All informed scientists, 
regardless of their views on disarm- 
ament or politics, say there is not 
enough radiation in sight from the 
strontium 90 in the atmosphere for 
this to happen to anyone from the 
strontium now let 

However, they do not absolutely 
foreclose the possibility of damage 
being done in ways we do not yet un 
derstand. Their attitude is similar to 
that of a man in the Mississippi Val- 
ley in 1870 who might have objected 
to gutting down so many trees. His 
vague-sounding argument would be 
that he did not know exactly what 
the loss of a tree here and there 
meant, but perhaps the sum total 
would affect the natural balance of 
land, crops, and water in a way men 
not loresee. Such a man’s in- 

not to make widespread 
changes in the face of nature with- 
out being sure of all end-results 
would have been justified by the 
tlood-drouth pattern of today. 

So today, many scientists would 
rather not have any more strontium 
90 dumped from the sky. 

But the immediate effects are not 
the only hazard. Radiation is par- 
ticularly damaging to three kinds of 
body tissue: the white cells of the 
blood, the retina of the eye, and the 
reproductive genes. 

IT hae 


loose. 


could 
stunct 


genes especially are so sus- 
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ceptible to radiation that there is 
found to be no “threshold effect” 
whatever as to the amount required 
for damage. In many physical and 
chemical effects, when a new force 
is introduced upon an object or a 
living thing, the force, if it starts 
from zero, has to build up to a 
“threshold.” Only when it is over 
the threshold is the characteristic ef 
fect caused. The temperature at 
which water boils is a_ sort of 
threshold. A pot of water can re- 
ceive a lot of heat over a 24-how 
period, and yet it will not boil un 
less at one particular time there is 
enough heat to push over 
threshold of 212 degrees 


There is no such threshold for 
damaging a gene by radiation. There 
is no minimum; the slightest amount 
is dangerous. This is not quite a ra- 
tionale for throwing out your radium 
dial watch or being afraid to fold 
your hands in your lap when you 
are wearing it. Nonetheless, there is 
nothing theoretical about this find- 
ing: one bit of radioactive energy 
from a radium dial, from an atomic 
bomb, from a power plant, from any 
suitable source, if it makes one glanc- 
ing hit against one gene, equals one 
damaged gene, perhaps a shattered 
and twisted gene. 

A margin of safety is that if a gene 
is hit it is likely to be rendered ster 
ile; otherwise there would be far 
more radiation-induced mutations. 
It might also be mentioned that 
some such mutations are beneficial, 
but the overwhelming majority of 
radiation changes are harmful. 

Now what do the doctors say about 
the present amounts of radiation an 
average citizen may receive in the 
ordinary course of his life? The Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences appoint- 
ed a special committee to study this 
matter, and its basic conclusion was 
that present amounts of fall-out radi- 
ation do not now constitute a hazard. 

The Eisenhower Administration's 
spokesmen have made much of the 
fact that the fall-out radiation was 
termed a small danger, compared with 
that arising from other “normal” haz 
ards such as medical and dental 
X-rays. However, the Federation of 
American Scientists, through a pri- 
vate Committee on Radiation Haz- 


the ° 


ards, points out that comparison with 
more day-to-day hazards does not im- 
ply that the damage from bomb tests 
is negligible. Radiologists and ge 
neticists have been perturbed for 
years over carelessness in X-ray rooms 
or the excessive use of X-rays on 
women who are pregnant or wish to 
become pregnant. Their point is that 
you do not really say “safe” if 
say “as safe as you are in your auto.” 

Other critics point out that the 
Atomic Energy Commission for years 
based all bomb data on the Model 7 
\-bomb, all the while making plans 
for the super-bomb. Now it is doing 
something comparable when it makes 
all calculations on the basis of pres 
ent rates of bomb-testing, when ac 
tually the rate of testing continues to 
rise. 

In response to criticism, the AEC 
apparently invented and its chair 
man, Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, an 
nounced, a “humanitarian” bomb 
Admiral Strauss said new bombs re- 
sulting in “minimum widespread fall- 
out hazard make it possible to 
localize to an extent not heretofore 
appreciated, the fall-out effect 
thus the current series of tests has 
produced much of importance not 
only from a military point of view 
but from a humanitarian aspect 
we are convinced that mass hazard 
from fall-out is not a necessary com 
plement to the use of large nuclear 
weapons 

The critics say they already knew 
that; it is mot a necessary comple 
ment, but the question is whether 
under present uncontrolled condi 
tions we and the Russians and other 
countries coming along will not soon 
go over the “permissible level.” (And 
remember, from the geneticist’s point 
of view, there is no permissible level, 
because the tiniest amount may still 
start a chain of faulty heredity many 
generations long.) 

Dr. Willard F. Libby, long famous 
for his radiation research, in recent 
years has been a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and has 
become its chief technical spokes 
man on these matters. One of his 
main points is that in two or three 
decades of the present type and fre 
quency of testing, the amount of 
strontium 90 in human beings might 
rise to only about three per cent of 
the Maximum Permissible Concen 
tration (MPC) 


you 
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The spokesmen for the Federation 
of American Scientists and others 
point out that the amount taken up 
relates to the average concentration 
of calcium; if calcium is short, more 
strontium will be taken up by plants 
and animals, and find its way into 
people. Dr. Libby's own past an- 
nouncements have said that in some 
parts of Wales the amount of stron- 
tium 90 relative to calcium was 50 
times greater than the average be- 
cause calcium is that much scarcer in 
those areas. 

Calcium-hungry children would 
therefore pick up more strontium 
from their food. Other places have 
less extreme but quite real calcium 
shortages. So Federation scientists 
feel it is “clear” there are some 
areas where the normal balance of 
calcium-strontium is severely upset, 
and where animals and human beings 
may soon be carrying close to or 
more than their MPC. That ultimate 
point will depend upon something 
unknown at present: just how much 
strontium will the human body ac- 
cept in lieu of calcium? 

The MPC itself is 
“tolerance doses” of radiation ordi- 
narily used in laboratories. It is 
ordinarily applied to short-term ex- 
posures on the job, where persons 
have elected to work in an atomic 
laboratory, where they are warned 
not to take too many outside X-rays. 
Dr. Libby is chided by his fellow- 
scientists for applying a standard 
from such a limited area to pro- 
longed radiation, in fact, lifelong 
radiation coming from the sky to our 
bones in food we eat. 

The British Medical Council has 
warned that the MPC for the grow- 
ing tissues of children should be far 
less than for adults, and_ believes 
adults’ MPC should be one-tenth of 
the “occupational” MPC. 


based upon 


So this is the case for being 
frightened by strontium, by fall-out, 
and by our own and the Russians’ 
tests. 

What is the rationale for a ban or 
moratorium on testing? The con- 
science of countless individuals sug- 
gests an answer without waiting for 
a “rationale.” 

As late as the Egyptian campaign 
of World War II, even the numb 
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Herblock in The Washington Post 


“How Long Have You Been Having 
This Nightmare?” 


conscience of the Twentieth Century 
was shocked by the report that Gen 
eral Rommel in retreat was poisoning 
desert wells. There still may be some 
sense of elemental danger and ele 
mentary decency in man which will 
appear when fall-out facts are faced 

Aside from conscience, the basic 
argument for a moratorium on super 
weapon tests is that it is in the na- 
tional interest of all nations. There 
is much argument over how difficult 
it would be to set a line in size, over 
which bombs would not be tested. 
This would not seem beyond the wit 
of man; one line would be those 
bombs which thrust up beyond 40,- 
000 feet. Apparently there is a cate- 
gory of bombs whose effects may be 
considered local, if not, as Admiral 
Strauss puts it, humanitarian 

There is plenty of room for argu- 
ment as to whether it makes sense to 
stop our own super-tests, unilaterally 
One of Adlai Stevenson's apparent 
campaign weaknesses was that his 
early nuclear statements seemed to 
favor the unilateral approach. 

Of course, there is probably a 
stronger case for unilateral action 
here than in the case of any other 
aspect of preparedness. When we test 
most of the other hammers of Mars 
we do not do it by hitting ourselves 
on the head. 

The ardent proponents of further 
tests—-those who shriek against uni- 
lateral action and are lukewarm 


even to an agreement banning super 
tests—have many arguments. The 
basi assumption is that we must 
“keep ahead.” Perhaps just around 
the corner is the 
bomb. If Soviet Russia gets it before 
we do, she could blackmail us with 
threats of destroying our whole coun 
try. Critics of this 
they are already in a position to 
do this—saturation once saturated 
there’s no more saturation, then 

The test-ban opponents also say 
correctly, that few things in the 
world are as precisely measurable as 
radiation, so that we can always know 
what is upstairs waiting to 
down. (If there are no more 
the crest of strontium showers wil! 
1975 nothing 
within man’s power now make 
it less, although of course we 
make it more.) The test proponents 
say we are levelling off on big tests 
and the accelerated pace of explosions 
since 1945 is not a guide for the 
future. Yes, say the critics, but you 
can’t speak for the Russians 


The Pentagon and AEC put out a 
steady line that right now we Ameri 
cans are interested in small “tactical” 
bombs anyway, and 
for defense. 

A persuasive consideration for ban 
ning tests rests upon the fact that an 
international agreement could be sw 
pervised without sending ground in 
spectors into any foreign country. The 
Geigers of the United Nations could 
monitor Russia, the United States, or 
any other area on earth, from stations 
outside the respective countries. The 
miners of the Urals and the constitu 
ents of Senator Knowland would hate 
no sense that their privacy was being 
invaded. We could sign such an agree 
ment knowing the inspection machin 
ery would not by its very nature uy 
set political affairs. Ground 
would be needed only if 
physically to enforce the ban on tests 

For this and for other reasons, a 
test-ban could be a great step towards 
establishing more trust between the 
East and West. The heart of the test 
agreement proposals is the extreme 
fineness and certainty of the detection 
machinery. 

If the weapons race and tests con 
tinue, the human race will come to a 
psychological point of extreme danget 
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idea say we and 


come 
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when the upper air is virtually sat 
urated. Then any tyrant Samson, in 
the mood Hitler reached in the bunk 
ers of bombed Berlin, bring 
down the columns of civilization in 
crash, and end all human life. At that 
saturation time we will all learn n 
meanings for the word blackmail, o1 
the word “brink.” 

Humanity 


could 


reach another ter 
ror-point when both sides have 
intercontinental missiles that 
travel 16,000 miles an hour, and come 
within five miles of a target 
tive thousand miles away. Beyond 
that time is another terror-point, 
when not only the United Kingdom, 
the United : States, and the Soviet 
Union have such weapons, but when 
a fourth or a fifth or a sixth country 
gets such weapons. Franco? Mao? A 
Peron? A Nasser? 

There may come, at some stage of 
this electronic-atomic jungle, a time 
when it will be impossible to build 
any kind of international trust at 
all. When the stratosphere is laden 
with poison and the ground honey 
combed with hidden rocket-launching 
sites which can not be bombed out, 
it may be impossible, perhaps, for 
all the good faith in the world on the 
part of 99 per cent of humanity to 
gain assurance that somewhere one 
per cent is not willing and prepared 
to bring the whole temple down. The 
world will be too dangerous for 
trust. Preventive action against the 
strontium point of no return would 
be a clear step towards avoiding these 
other, more dangerous terror points 

Fall-out not only pollutes the phys 
ical air, but the nature of it poisons 
the political air. There must be some 
minimum amount of trust among 
nations, some minimum of privacy 
and respect. Agreeing not to dust 
each other's continents with potential 
doom could provide a little purer at 
mosphere in international relations 


will 
can 


down 


So the world will be watching our 
further discussion of the test-ban idea 
Not less but much more must be 
heard of the idea on which our Pres 
ident said last fall he had no more 
to say 

Humanity has a right to know the 
whole truth—not yet told—about the 
largest thing man has ever done. Un 
less men learn well and act moderate 
ly, the experiment of man will end 
with a cloud as the shroud of the 
great globe itself 
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Delinquent Parents 


Proposals for Radical Reform of 
Education that No Money Can Buy 


by DWIGHT L. BOLINGER 


DUCATION is an_ overloaded 

4 craft about to founder on a tide 
of babies. And what a tide! In 1935, 
American mothers were turning out 
new consumers at the rate of fewer 
than two and a half million a year. 
In 1955 they had raised this to more 
than four million. The makers of 
diapers, bathtubs, and toothpaste are 
delighted; they can re-tool, speed up, 
and sell more. The educators are 
frightened to death. The industry 
they run cannot be automated. 

Needs of schools have been publi- 
a single form: the need for 
schools. This is a serious need, of 
course, but it is not even half the 
problem that educators face. We can 
get the buildings. If need be we can 
prefabricate them. But there is no 
way to prefabricate a teacher; and 
new and  0better-trained teachers, 
teaching in cellars and attics if neces- 
sary, are the real need. 


cized in 


need that cannot be met 
fast enough. A proper training for 
a high-school teacher requires the 
equivalent of a master’s degree—four 
years of college plus a year of special 
courses and practice teaching. But 
we are lagging. In 1954 only a little 
more than half as many bachelor of 
arts and first professional degrees 
were granted as in 1950. To train a 
college teacher requires a doctor's 
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degree, two or three years more, with 
the prospect, after he has earned it, 
of commanding a than 
that of his students who go directly 
into business or industry. Even if we 
could recruit, we could never train 
in time. 


salary less 


Here is the pinch that educators 
feel today. More pupils are mobbing 
the doors. More are demanding to 
stay longer. As 
complex, there is more to learn. 
the educators themselves, 
those who are, so to speak, the ma 
chine tools of the industry, who edu 
cate the educators, are 
the depression-impoverished genera 
tion of the Thirties. At the very time 
when the educational machinery is 
least able to cope with a normal load, 
it is charged with its heaviest load 
in history. 


society grows more 


And 


above all 


survivors of 


results of di 
oversized 


So far the sad 
luted education 
half-day sessions, part-time teachers 
have been mainly the ele 
mentary schools, population 
million a year since 
1953 until it reached just under 28 
million last fall. The high schools 
are now being taxed with a million 
and a quarter more students than in 
1953. But the real 
ing for the colleges; 
mentary schools (and to some extent 
the high schools) still enroll the same 
proportion of pupils as before and 
consequently have had to absorb only 
the increase in birth rate, the col 
leges, farther downstream, are in for 
a flood from two tributaries 


l. The 
higher 


classes, 


visible in 
whose 
has increased a 


torrent is com 


while the ele 


increased popularity of 


education. Almost as many 
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high-school graduates now go on to 
college as do not. Besides, the uni- 
versities have what the U.S. Office 
of Education calls an “increased 
holding power.” More students are 
staying for advanced degrees 


2. The accumulation of assign 
ments, pressing like a vise from above 
and below. From above, the assign 
ment of skills undreamed of a genera 
tion ago, that must be implanted 
From below, unhappily, the assign 
ment that has been passed on from 
schools too overcrowded to do some 
of their tasks as well as they used to 
Colleges have had to create special 
courses simply to make students ready 
for college training. At Ohio State, 
two out of every three students en- 
rolling in the fall of 1955 were defi 
cient in mathematics, and had to take 
the remedial course (the figures for 
the College of Education future 
teachers!_were even worse: 82 per 
cent). 


oul 


Here are figures that should give 
pause to parents who have children 
coming of college age in the years 
ahead (and remember that this year’s 
freshman class is still from a 
birth-rate year): 


le yw 


1. The college population doubled 


1930 


war, 


between 1920 and and, with 
time out for the has been in- 
creasing ever since. In 1956-57 it 
stands just under three million, six 
per cent more than a year ago and 
the fourth successive such increase. 


2. College and university faculties 


are shrinking. Peter F. Drucker esti- 
mates that we are losing ten thousand 
a year through death, retirement, or 
resignation, and recruiting not more 
than six thousand—a deficit of four 
thousand annually at a time when 
the prospects of our needs are for 
an increase of a quarter of a million 
in the next twenty years 

The question is not whether the 
savings account or the educational 
insurance policy that you laid aside 
for Junior will buy as much as it 
would buy today—it assuredly won't 
—but whether there will be a market 
in which to spend it. 

Educational administrators are al 
ready building their defenses, and 
they bode ill for many parents’ hopes. 
The editor of the Ohio State Monthly 
writes that “with a doubling of Ohio 
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State’s enrollment by 1970, the ‘spoon 
feeding of illiterates’ will be a luxury 
we can no longer afford.” His answer 
is to “regard some of today's children 
as non-educable on the college level.” 
The trustees of the University of Ih 
nois have decided to drop the re 
medial courses in English that have 
been in force for twenty years: “From 
now on, the students will either have 
to master 
fromthe 
weapon is the report card 


courses 
flunk.” The 
Qur state 
universities may be required by law 


college English 


Start, or 


to accept the graduates of accredited 
high schools, but they are not re 
quired to keep them 

No conscientious parent will be 
happy with this verdict, but there is 
not much he can do about it. He 
can lobby for laws to keep everyone 
in the classroom for 
senseless remedy. He can vote billions 
for more classrooms and 
this will help, but it is too late for 
the help to be adequate. His only 
course is to thinking 
about education from top to bottom 


four years, a 


teachers 


re-assess his 


We cannot save education by sim 
ply doing more of the things we have 
been doing all along—more schools, 
more teachers, more equipment, more 
administration. We have reached the 
point where our whole scheme of 
education has been pressed into a 
single continuum, in which there is 
no logical reason why the high-school] 
senior and the college freshman 
should be more different from each 
other than the college freshman and 
sophomore—yet our thinking is still 
premised on the old division into 
three hermetic units, an elementary 
school for everybody, a high school 
for the qualified, and a college fon 
the few. No reform will do any good 
that fails to take into account that 
this division no longer exists, that 
America is committed to popular 
education all the way to the top, and 


that what is to help one part cannot 
be performed at the expense of an 
other part but applied to 


education as a 


must be 
whole 
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The y are 


maybe visionary, but I am 


I come now to 


and two proposals radica 

sure that 
to meet the crisis bearing down on us 
thinking has become 


some radical 


imperative 


You 
been expecting the schools to shoul 
that 

regard the ele 
baby 


place to 


PROPOSITION | 4S parents have 


der responsibilities belong to 


you Some of vou 


mentary school as essentially a 


institution, a sale 


children wh 


sitting 
store your ile you and 
your spouse hold down full-time jobs 
Most of 
supply not only the learning but the 
interest in learning, forgetting that 
first attitudes are planted at home. As 
a result, half of the energies of your 
child’s teacher must be spent in the 
“motivation” you fail to supply 
According to a prize-winning letter 
of the Mt. Morris, Illinois, P.T.A 
“the general orientation of parents 
of school children is unwittingly but 
strongly anti-intellectual. Dad en 
courages football practice at the ex 
pense of geometry. Mother is likely 
to object to daughter's having to 
sacrifice many hours to homework 
Both parents typically encourage 
television-watching and regard good 
reading, particularly for entertain 
ment, as at best ‘odd.’ Until the 
parents of our children are willing 
to treat learning as a 
change in the institution can bring 
the educational the 
that 


you expect the schools to 


career, no 
process to level 


our nation deserves.’ 


child the 
interests that will help him in school 
by cultivating them in 
Particularly very young parents 
biologically best equipped to have 
children but culturally 
should make a virtue of their imma 
turity by learning along with their 
children. What they see 
will want to do 


Proposat I: Give your 


yourselves 


less SO 


you do, they 


Proposition II: Most parents and 


many educators have made a wrong 


psychology of 
from 
between 


issumption in the 
learning. It is a 
puritanical 
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and fun. Educators have noted that 
for young children the dualism does 
not exist. Reading one side of the 
coin, some have concluded that for 
work to be acceptable to children, 
it must be made fun. 

Reading both sides no more tells 
us that work should be made fun than 
that fun should be made work. It 
tells us simply that for very young 
children work is fun and fun is work 
Fun comes in all sizes and shapes. 
Playing tag is fun. Helping Mother is 
fun—our children are eager to join in 
our lives and we cheat them when we 
refuse their clumsy efforts in our 
power workshops and our Youngs- 
town kitchens. As to our educators, 
listen to a critic from outside the 
system. Mrs. Rachel Thomas came to 
this country from India to study our 
ways of making childhood learning 
attractive. “In school after school,” 
the Reader’s Digest reports, “she was 
startled by the titles of textbooks: 
Having Fun with Grammar, Adven- 
tures in Arithmetic, Spelling Made 
Easy, Pepping Up Punctuation 
She believed that American educa- 
tional experts had made the error of 
equating interest with entertainment, 
and had thus gravely underestimated 
the brains and ambition of the Ameri- 
can child.” 

Parents have compounded the edu- 
cators’ mistaxe by thinking of child- 
hood as a circus and adulthood as a 
treadmill. They identify as fun the 
things you enjoyed as children, and 


attach absolute values to them. Games 
are on one side, tasks on another, 
like a comic-tragic mask, and parents 
cannot free themselves to see that the 
mask was a hoax perpetrated on their 
childhood. 


Proposat I]: Our mistakes can be 
rectified by harnessing childhood’s 
innocence of the difference between 
work and play. Like other simple 
remedies this one collides with some 
imagined difficulties. To prove that 
they are in part imaginary, I draw 
on my experience as a_ linguistic 
scientist. 

By the age of six, every normal 
child has mastered the chief patterns 
of his language. We cannot appre- 
ciate the intricacy of these patterns 
until we try to learn those of a for- 
eign language. Try as we may, we 
can never acquire by working with 
a second language the precision that 
we acquired by playing with our first. 

Do we infer an innate capacity for 
only a single language? No, for if a 
child must use two in order to get 
along with relatives and playmates, 
he will learn two, and will be, as fa 
as we can tell, equally fluent in both 
if he uses them equally and no social 
stigma attaches to either one. If he 
learns one from his father and an- 
other from his mother, the difference 
becomes simply one more of the dis- 
tinctions he must make between the 
male and the female parent. A child 
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can thus double or triple his commu 
nicative range, without consciousness 
of “work.” 

Bilingualism is the best example 
because it is the one instance of mul- 
tiple learning that happens often and 
under ordinary circumstances. Under 
less ordinary circumstances, we find 
children with accomplishments that 
we attribute to “prodigy” or “genius,” 
yet are of no greater magnitude 
than learning a second language. 
The youngster who at six com- 
poses music or works differential 
equations has had the benefit, 
probably accidentally—-such is our 
mysticism in these matters—of an 
environment that opened other chan 
nels of communication. 

We make a big thing of this, and 
make nothing of language, because 
language is part of our folklore and 
musical composition is mot. What 
everyone has to do is commonplace, 
what only a few do is a sign of 
genius, even though in point of com 
plexity of the patterns to be learned, 
the commonplace may represent the 
greater accomplishment. 

* 


Briefly, my proposal is this: to en- 
gage in an Operation Bootstrap to 
supercharge the folklore and take 
advantage of early childhood’s un 
limited capacity to learn. To put all 
our energies into augmenting the 
content of college courses is molding 
clay that has begun to harden. If we 
can, deliberately, contrive a_ child- 
hood environment in which what 
now has to be worried at in the class 
room will become as natural a part 
of everyday living as hide-and-seek or 
speaking one’s native tongue, then 
formal education, which starts 
late ever to be completely painless 
anyway, may be relieved of some of 
its burden. 

For the first time in history we 
have the means. Our mass communi 
cations are practically all-enveloping. 
Television can reach the mind of the 
child almost as early as the parent 
can reach it. If we really believe in 
education we can, with sympathy but 
with firm insistence, make mass com- 
munications the vehicle of those 
things which are as axiomatic in our 
culture as language—we can use 
them to teach reading and arithmetic 
before the age of six, to say nothing 


too 
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understanding of other ways and _ it when they can absorb it best but resent their being too mucl 


peoples, cooperation, and all the Time was when the folklore took like us. Our power to mold the 


things that schools work so hard now’ care of itself. New knowledge came unlimited. W ith ou 

to overlay on what often turns out slowly enough to be assimilated. But res ir image. Our | 
to have been contrary attitudes’ in our day the gap has been deliber race, our idiosyncrasies 
learned previously We can both ately widened by organized science. If our preconc l 
provide learning and avoid the neces- it is to be narrowed, that, too, must be _ theirs. To le 

sity of unlearning if we start early done deliberately. The folklore must ify our adv 

enough. be re-charged, by design. This affects ment that we 

Folklore is that great repository of both what is actually folkloric in th our children. W 


ther 


of implanting attitudes of tolerance, of our time served to those who need to have a better chance than 


the ways of the race from which every pre school sense, and what is taught learn witl 


l 
child draws It is the store ol knowl in school to very young children And children do 


edge by which he learns to handle a_ since it is an educational displace family affai 


spoon, blow his nose, tie a knot, dress ment at the bottom, it means a dis where it 


it 


himself, and, of course, talk. From it placement all the way up. It means The only 


he shapes his picture of the world that colleges will be freed of the dri! 

round today, for all his playmates session, and the “liberal” and “high 

know it is round and he can “see” of liberal and higher education 

its roundness in pictures, but flat not signify more than slogans 

so long ago (we have accomplished How to do the job must be found 

this much in the way of changing our by experiment. There are risks, but 

folklore!)j—-and his feelings about ynless we face them we shall grad If what I am saying 
other people (again we reformed the  yally fall behind the rest of the world remember that 


- . . . } —_ . . nines . las 
lore, ever so little, when we changed There will be plenty of opposition is utopian rig] 
the second verse ol Fe ny, Meeny., Any change invites it everyone 158 i 
Miney, Me But our folklore has Some educationists will object that hat we have 


if 


dwindled in} proportion to the total the proposal overlooks the SUCCESSIVE t W 


. , —— te | y 
periods of a child’s readiness to learn. birth rate should dest 


The answer 1 | readiness affects it to half-education 


The new things that we have pot the :; vhat we learn so education for none 


learned, about mental hygiene, social myuch as the way we :, Young largest industry 


amount of learning that a child must 
compass 


relationships, and the nature of the’ Jearners understand less about what 


universe, have been piled on at the they learn, but learn it more efficient ormal side 
top. They have come so fast that ly, As for understanding, it is theor ommensurate 


the bulk of our own learning of them — etijca}]y impossible for a two-year-old d a society 


yregnant 


! 
i 
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has taken place fairly late in our lives, to be learning a language, yet learn or guns 


when they were “hard” to learn, and jt he does, for he is rea 


we have stigmatized them as hard the wav a two-vear-old lear hil it produce 


A 


and come to believe that they are who is unreadv to re print on informally ¢ 


really hard by nature and hence page is not necessarily unread tk tv must organize themse 


ought not to be taught to young chil read There are other wavs t pl hely ne I bring the 


dren. We forget that new learners  sentin f tl 


written symbols t the \ t level of the age in 
have no old fallacies to scrub off the perts work them out he t will cost childhood n 
slate Ihe people in tl 
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1 communicati ing, r children are incurable 


industry, whom we desperately need mantics and will romanticize 
* as our allies, may reason as they have ever they touch. We hav 
Che gap between our new knowl- in the past: “The public wants en hildren, and we must 
edge and our tolk knowledge must be tertainment, not enlightenment.” but it is one whose payi 


closed if we are to save the day for for adults, they may be rewards beyond imag 


education. We have been frightened the children’s wants are a result « Meanwhile, there 

by empty tales of the super-special- what they are given, and by contrast you as a parent to | 

ists that future society will demand. with what they are natively able to lennium. You want that 

The remedy is to bring knowledge in assimilate, what they now get is a yours to have the best edu 
assimilable form—it took a genius pathetic fraud. The evils are evils of money can buy. Make sure 
to pictorialize a molecular structure, omission. It is not that Johnny giving him what no money 
but any child of ten can comprehend watching a murder on TV will want’ an attitude toward learning 

a picture of knobs held together by to commit murder, but that Johnny carry him past all the barri 
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lines—within the reach of young watching a murder on TV is wasting overcrowded colleges may set 


children; not graduate schools piled _ his time. it by example, by displaying that at 


on graduate schools, turning out a rhe worst opposition is from ou titude yourself, by leading him—an 


race of hypertrophic brains in science- selves. We want the best for our most of all, by accompanying h 
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The Happy Irishman on 


The Supreme Bench 


by CHARLES W. BERGER 


M* JUSTICE Brennan is all 
things to all magazines. The 
Nation relieved that he wasn’t 
Dulles, Brownell, or Dewey. The New 
Republic, admitting that Brennan 
“may not possess the intellectual bril- 
liance of Cardozo, the fire of Holmes 
and Brandeis, or the proved capacity 
of Douglas and Black to resist the 
passion of the crowd,” put him in the 
class of Warren and Harlan. The 
Reporter of the Passaic County Bar 
Association called his views “broad, 
liberal [and] humane,” while The 
Catholic World was “sure that Jus 
tice Brennan [would] give short 
shrift to any notion that law is mere 
ly the will of the majority . .. Jus 
tice Brennan has the faith that recog 
nizes the fact that both rulers and 
people are bound by the eternal law 
of God.” Life called him a fine judge 
ready for his biggest job. Newsweek 
dubbed him Ike’s Democrat. But the 
choicest epithet was left for Time, 
whose writers glorified him as “the 
happy Irishman.” 


was 


The happy Irishman was appoint 
ed to the New Jersey Supreme Court 
in 1952. Since then he has blackened 
with type one thousand pages of thir- 
teen volumes of the New Jersey Re- 
ports. No lawyer who has read all 
his hundred-odd rambling essays 
would agree with President Eisen- 
hower that experience is the best 
teacher for a Supreme Court Justice. 
For no more than half a dozen of his 
opinions touched the sort of prob- 
lems U.S. Supreme Court Justices 
deal with. In New Jersey, Chief Jus- 
tice Vanderbilt takes care of most 
such decisions himself and assigns 
stuff like zoning variances and jail 
guards’ salary squabbles to lesser 
lights like Bill Brennan. The Catholic 


World may pray for Justice Brennan 
to revive Natural Law, but he got 
scant practice working on material- 
men’s liens and unemployment com- 
pensation cases. Even so, what the 
new Justice has written may, in the 
light of his personal background, 
give us occasional clues to what he 
will write in the future. 

The Catholic World hopes that the 
Justice’s opinions will be colored by 
his religion. Have they been in the 
past? Brennan has written that the 
most important guaranty of freedom 
is the First Amendment protection of 
religion, speech, and press. He has 
expressly disavowed any form of prior 
censorship. But he draws the line 
where “the dominant note” of a 
presentation is “erotic allurement 
‘tending to excite lustful and lecher- 
ous desire,’ dirt for dirt’s sake only.” 
So while paying lip service to the 
proposition that censorship may be 
only an expression of the “censor’s 
own highly subjective view of moral- 
ity,” Brennan wrote that a burlesque 
show could be constitutionally pre- 
vented from opening—provided the 
court were satisfied that the show 
would be wholly sexual in_ nature. 
This approval of censorship where 
a show counsels “vice and volup- 
tuousness” is not advocated by Cath- 
olics alone. But it is the same 
viewpoint Cardinal Spellman reiter- 
ated from the pulpit in his recent 
condemnation of the movie Baby 
Doll. 

Enlightening, 
treatment of the 


Brennan’s 
Amendment 


too, is 


Fifth 





CHARLES W. BERGER, a student at the 
Yale Law School, has made a special 
study of the life and judicial opinions 
of Mr. Justice William J. Brennan. 





privilege against self-incrimination. 
Brennan held that the Fifth is not as 
fundamental as the First and applies 
only in federal courts. So each state 
is free to make its own rules about a 
witness’ ability to remain silent on 
the stand. This was in a case about 
a gambler, not a Communist, and it 
interpreted New Jersey statutes rath- 
er than federal laws. Brennan 
cluded that a witness must 
the questions asked if the trial judge 
decides the answer probably will not 
tend to incriminate him. The witness 
is thus not permitted to make that 
decision for himself as he virtually is 
in Federal Court where he need not 
reply unless the answer cannot 
possibly tend to incriminate him. If 
he should persist in his silence, the 
witness may be fined and jailed, 
which was what eventually happened 
to Brennan's gambler. Again, ap- 
proval will be found not only among 
Catholics. But this limitation on the 
Fifth—as the limitation on the First 
—is consonant with a large segment 
of Catholic opinion and gives weight 
to the argument that Brennan’s relig 
ion will temper his judicial attitude. 

A direct Catholic issue was involved 
in a zoning case about a seminary 
wishing to expand within a residen 
tial neighborhood. The zoning board 
approved but the courts said the zon 
ing board should not have done so. 
Brennan disagreed with the majority 
of the Court and, in line with his 
usual support of zoning authorities, 
wrote a strong opinion telling why 
the seminary should be permitted to 
enlarge. And, in another case direct- 
ly touching religion, he joined in the 
Court's decision to bar the Gideon 
Society from giving King James 
Bibles to school children when Cath- 
olics and Jews objected. 

William J. Brennan, Sr., the Jus- 
tice’s father, was a laborer, and al- 
though William, Jr. worked for man- 
agement as a practicing lawyer, his 
decisions show sympathy for working 
men and unions in collective bargain- 
ing, personal injury, and compensa- 
tion matters. For instance, Brennan 
dissented from a decision denying 
workmen's compensation to a machin- 
ist injured as the result of an epilep 
tic fit. Brennan and two other judges 
contended that the concrete floor 
which came up and hit the worker in 
the head was “a hazard of employment 
which contributed to the accident.” 


con- 
answel 
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In a trade dispute, Brennan fol- 
lowed a federal court ruling that the 
National Labor Relations Board has 
exclusive power over peaceful picket- 
ing of industries in interstate com- 
merce. He held that the New Jersey 
court could not stop such picketing 
even though the NILRB had not taken 
and might never take jurisdiction of 
the case. But Brennan is not straight 
down the labor line. Interpreting a 
collective bargaining agreement, he 
said that workers who staged a slow- 
down were not entitled to vacation 
pay. And he upheld the validity of a 
New Jersey law which said no one 
had to pay union dues to a union 
which had a convict as an officer. 


The Nation expressed the fear that, 
since Brennan was a student of Felix 
Frankfurter at Harvard, he may be- 
come on the Court a fogbound dis- 
ciple of his old professor. But despite 
the fact that Brennan's first reported 
dissent in the U.S. Supreme Court 
joined in Frankfurter’s, he is not 
just a follower. For, although Bren- 
nan dissented less than some others 
on the New Jersey court, he preferred 
to think for himself, so that none 
could predict that he would always 
line up with this or that judge—not 
even with Chief Justice Vanderbilt. 
In fact his most vehement dissent was 
leveled at his chief. Wrote Brennan 


“That old hobgoblin perjury 
is again disinterred from the grave. 
This anachronistic apprehen- 
sion that liberal discovery if ex- 
tended to criminal cases will ‘inevit- 
ably’ bring the serious and sinister 
dangers of perjury . . . will seem 
strange coming from this 
court. It shocks my sense of 
justice that in these circumstances 
counsel for an accused facing a 
possible death sentence should be 
denied inspection of his confession 
which, were this a civil case, could 
not be denied.” 


The language may sometimes smack 
of Frankfurter’s but Brennan seems 
not to subscribe to the old professor's 
judicial attitude of not deciding a 
point that can possibly be avoided. 

Perhaps the most impressive facet 
of Brennan's character which shows 
in his decisions is the strict standard 
of behavior he requires of lawyers, 
policemen, public prosecutors, and 
other officials. In fact, Brennan’s first 
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dissent after being appointed record- 
ed his and Vanderbilt's vote to disbar 
rather than suspend a wayward shy 
ster. And, because a prosecutor in 
another case called a murder defend- 
ant “this butcher 
for reversing the Police 
men especially have felt his displeas 
ure. He held that policemen must pay 
damages to wounded bystanders 
whom they shoot carelessly while in 
hot pursuit of robbers. In a case to 
suspend a patrolman for fooling 
around in motels with ladies of un- 
questionable repute, Brennan held 
that the Civil Service Commission 
hadn’t given him a fair hearing but 
that the Supreme Court could and 
would suspend him on its own mo 
tion. However, in an action to dis 
miss a police chief for not enforcing 
the gambling laws, Brennan reversed 
the conviction since it was based on 
the testimony of a witness who ap 
peared to be the biggest liar in New 
Jersey. 

The picture a lawyer would gather 
of Mr. Justice Brennan from his state 
court opinions, then, is this: He is 
not a blind apostle of conservative 
Catholicism, but his religion may in 
fluence his attitude on cases about re 
ligion, communism, free speech and 
press, equality, and integration. He is 
not a 100 per cent advocate of the 
working class, but he supports union 
aims, welfare schemes, and is liberal 
toward injured persons. He is 


boy,” Brennan was 
conviction 


not 


simply a happy Irishman, but he does 
not seem terribly troubled with over- 
all philosophy or eternal law. If you 
choose his carefully, can 
damn or praise him because he’s con 
tent to make his decisions from case to 
inner teel 
Inconsistency 
In this respect 
Justice Frank 


words you 


case, depending on some 
ing of fairness, so that 
does not him 
he resembles the late 


Murphy 


bothe1 


Although Brennan is aware of legal 
history and the policy of laws, he pre 
fers to base his decisions on past cases 
or on the inherent broad powers ol 
the legislature. In other words, Bren 
nan is about the most average judge 
imaginable. He wrote an 
number of opinions, dissented an a\ 
erage number of times, made an av 
erage number of mistakes, and had an 
average number of children (three) 
But his luck was not average. His is 
the luck of the happy Irishman and 
he'll probably luck his way through 
the number of decisions on 
the big Court. In one of the tw 
scholarly articles he has published, 


average 


average 


) 


Brennan quoted the following with 
amusement: “A few people think that 
the moment [a] judge takes the oath 
of office, the Lord endows him with 
hundred times 


had a 


an ability a greatel 


than he moment before.” 
Chances are he hopes now that the 
idea isn’t so silly as it sounded to him 


then 
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Marching Orders for 
The Political Right 


by WILBUR H. BALDINGER 


x rHE literature of 
ruthless political movements—in 
cluding the Manifesto of Karl Marx 
and Adolph Hitler’s Mein Kampf 
it is doubtful that there are many 
more explicit guidebooks to powe1 
than a chastely-printed 32-page pam 
phlet titled Manual for 
{ction. 

The Manual 
seller among 
more militant 
the United States, covers everything 
from the organization of domestic 
revolt (make it military) against the 
major political parties to discretion 
the 


absorbing 


American 


fast becoming a best 
followers of the 
right-wing outfits in 


eagel 


in dinner conversations (lay off 


cocktails) 
It was 
bald Bulloch 
White House, Hill, And 
over, Harvard, and now of the Wall 
Street brokerage firm of Roosevelt & 
Welgold. President Theodore Roose 
velt, although an adventurous 
himself, might not have found 
book “Bully!” But his third 
least is demonstrating a capacity fon 
bold forays into political thinking 


Archi 
late of the 


written by Colonel 
Roosevelt, 


Sagamore 


man 
the 


son atl 


The Manual is fresh off the private 
The Alliance of New York, 

Roosevelt maintains com 
mand headquarters in his town hous« 
at 200 East 66th Street. Other current 
titles from his press are The Leftist 
Backgroun Ralph Bunche, Con 
quest vt mmigration, and Brain 
washing and Senator McCarthy by 
Joseph Z. Kornfeder, a charter Com 
munist Party membe1 
himself as a reformed graduate of th 
Moscow. 


press ol 
for which 


who now bills 


I enin sx hool, 


volunteers in 


Roose 


“You are the first 


this political war,” Colonel 


velt tells all right-thinking readers at 
the conclusion of his guidebook, 
which sells for 50 cents a copy, 30 
cents in quantities of 25 or more 
“From organizations, when 
finally organized, 
the You 
in mind that you are not 
only shock troops at this stage of the 
war, but you are, in effect, an officers’ 
training school.” 
Among right-wing 


youl 


oul troops are 


must be chosen olficers 


must bear 


which 
the how-to set ol 
Roosevelt political instructions is 
Right, distributed by Liberty & Prop- 
erty of San Francisco. It lists Manual 
under “Books 
That Are Right,” 
along with such fare as Fightum by 
Gen. Van Horn Moseley, 
Brainwashing by Kenneth Goff, and 
Deviationists to the Madhouse by 
Glenn O 
The 
ment 


organs 


have endorsed 


for American Action 


and Pamphlets 


George 


Young 
\lliance itself is no mass move 
Archie Roosevelt disapproves 
of popular political organizations 
rank and file members know 
to keep quiet and do what they 
are told, not what they might want 
to say want to do. (See Manual, 
p. 17.) He doesn’t go for “bickerings”’ 
ind election 


} 
unless 
} 


how 


they 


such nonsense as 
the 


democracy.” see 


con 
name of so 
Vanual, p 


tests for office “in 


called 


18.) 


The Alliance is an elite right-wing 
tightly organized, which has 
not only the prestige of the Roosevelt 
name but recognition in Washington 


corps, 





NILBUR H BALDINGER a 
Washingtor nagazine and newspaper 
rrespondent, is a contrib- 


to The Progressive 
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not to Say au 
anti-Com 


as an authoritative 
thoritarian—exponent of 
munism. The Colonel himself is 
president of The Alliance. John | 
Baumann is vice president; Gardner 
Osborn, treasurer; Charles Kenneth 
Clinton, secretary 

Zygmund Dobbs is research director 
of an anonymous staff at 200 East 
66th which works on “a most compre 
hensive and completely cross-indexed 
up-to-date library of records, state 
ments, documents, letters, speeches, 
photographs, reports, reference books, 
news clippings, and sworn testimony 
on the internal 
and its allied aspects 


Communist menace 
Tl.is library has 
been laboriously collected since 1917” 

a tew years prior to the birth of 
the first known 
\merica 

In addition to 
brary, to which Congressional investi 
gators of have 
cess, and publishing handbooks on 
The Alliance 


distinguished 


Communist cell in 


maintaining the li 
subversion ready a 
patriotism, 


banquets for 
servants 


sponsors 


public 


staged by The 
Alliance at the Hotel New Yorker 
recently the honor guest and main 
speaker was Representative Francis 
E. Walter, Democrat 
and chairman of the House Commit 
tee on Un-American Activities. He 
took advantage of the 
report to The Alliance on the prog 
ress of his hunt for “Communist cells’ 
statis 
agencies of the 
the dinnet 
“Is Sena 
business?’ 


At one gala dinne 


Pennsylvania 


occasion to 


in Senate Committee as well as 
in executive 
ment. A divertissement at 
was supplied by Roosevelt 
tor Toe McCarthy out of 
he asked the diners, 

from the speaker's table 


govern 


rhetorically, 
“No!” the 


Satislying 


him in g 


audience reassured 
unison 

Walter, in turn, did the 
Roosevelt in Washington 
invited to be 
another 
Activities 


criticism ol 


honors for 
The Colo 
the lead-off 
excursion by the 


nel was 
witness for 
Un-American 

into subversive 
Carran-Walter 


Committee 
the M« 
Immigration Act 

Roosevelt, whose forefather 
Klaes Martensen van Roosevelt, 
a Dutch immigrant, testified on No 
1956, that the only oppo- 
sition to the restrictive law comes 
‘hard-core Communists” abetted 


own 


was 


vember 12, 


trom 
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by a few “bleeding-heart’’ and “well- 
meaning people who been 
brain-washed.” 

He appeared not only tor The 
Alliance but held credentials as an 
expert witness on immigration policy 
from the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution and the American Coalition of 
100-odd “Patriotic, Civic, and Frater- 
nal Societies.” (The Coalition’s New 
York man, incidentally, is 
Major George Racey Jordan, another 
military-type tactician of the right 
He published a tabloid 
“IKE RENOMINATED IN SPITE OF His 
Rep REcorD” bannerline- 
at the Republican National Conven- 
tion. More recently Major Jordan has 
been soliciting contributions to his 
Committee for a Free Gold Market, 
which maintains that Communists 
sabotaged the gold standard and sub- 
stituted phony currency, which the 
Major nevertheless is happy to ac 
cept. But that’s another 

The Colonel the 
le Gu wounded in a 
tion as a Captain in the 26th Infan 
try in France in World War I and 
served with an infantry division in 
the Southwest Pacific the 
And he regards 


something worth 


have 


liaison 


spe ( ial 


was one 


story 


who won Croix 


and 


erre 


was 


during 
second, is a fighter 
McCarthyism as 
fighting for: 

“Too many of us are imbued with 
the concept of fair play when fighting 
the enemy. We must remember this 
is political warfare. This is not a 
mere Americans 
have always learned the hard 
that the way to fight an un 
scrupulous and immoral enemy is to 
throw the polite book ot rules 
the window and to fight fire 
fire.” 
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that the communist, socialist, liberal 
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War. We are at the when we 
have political guerilla bands throug 
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Still the Best of 
Judicial Worlds 


by OSMOND K. FRAENKEL 


-_* various times in its 
the U.S. Supreme Court has 
aroused resentment so deep as to re- 
sult in efforts to undo its work and 
limit its power. Such efforts have 
taken on a variety of forms, ranging 
from simple amendment of the law 
or the constitutional provision the 
Court has supposedly misconstrued, 
to open defiance of its rulings. They 
include proposals like recall of 
either judicial decisions or offending 
justices; prohibition against consider- 
ation of certain kinds of cases and 
against allowing a bare majority of 
the Court to declare laws unconstitu- 
tional; suggestions that the number 
of justices be increased or theit 
qualifications limited; devices de- 
signed to circumvent objectionable 
decisions. Some efforts have suc- 
ceeded; most have failed. The charac 
ter of those who have stirred protest 
has varied greatly. Sometimes special 
private interests have been involved; 
on other occasions the federal gov- 
ernment itself taken the lead; 
more often the states have been the 
objectors. Today the cry of states’ 
rights is again dominant—and in 
fields as diverse as those of the crimi- 
nal law and racial equality 


history, 


has 


Before discussing some of the per- 
tinent instances it may be well to 
keep in mind the importance, indeed 
the necessity, of the role of the criti 
of the Court. The Court's decisions 
must constantly be tested in the 
forum of public opinion. For no 
agency of our government is above 
criticism. No democracy could survive 
which blindly allowed an appointive 
judiciary to exercise supreme power 
of interpretation or annihilation 
of legislation. Therefore, whenever! 
the Court hands down a decision 
which runs counter to the spirit of 
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the times, it is not only appropriate 
but highly desirable that the people, 
through their elected representatives, 
take corrective action. And this has 
been done frequently by the passage 
of amendatory legislation. On one 
occasion, when a tax statute was in- 
volved, Congress actually passed the 
amending resolution on the afternoon 
of the day on which the Court handed 
down its ruling. 


Two recent instances of statutory 
interpretation have made the prob- 
lem newly current. In Pennsylvania v. 
Nelson the Court ruled that the fed- 
eral sedition laws had so completely 
covered the subject that no state 
could punish seditious acts or utter- 
ances, at least unless these were clear- 
ly directed against the state rather 
than the nation; in Cole v. Young the 
Court decided that a Presidential 
order had gone beyond Congres- 
sional authorization in extending the 
loyalty-security program for federal 
employees to all positions regardless 
of their sensitive character. Legisla- 
tion to change both these decisions 
was promptly introduced, but failed 
of passage in the last Congress. 

It is obvious, of course, that in both 
cases the Court was trying to find out 
what Congress had intended, and that 
if Congress disagreed with the Court’s 
guess it could change the law so as to 
make clear what previously had been 
obscure. Such action cannot be criti- 
cized on the ground that it consti- 
tutes interference with the Court or 
overriding it. By the passage of 
amendatory legislation Congress is 
merely exercising its own preeminent 
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power of declaring public policy. And 
even when constitutional change, 
such as the Bricker Amendment, is 
proposed in the belief it is needed to 
correct a judicial decision, the only 
question which should be discussed 
is the wisdom of the proposal as a 
matter of national policy. 

It is harder to change decisions 
which interpret the Constitution than 
those dealing with Acts of Congress 
But until there has been a constitu- 
tional amendment the Court's de- 
cision must be obeyed. It is no longer 
possible to argue that in declaring 
Acts of Congress unconstitutional the 
Court has usurped power, and it 
never made sense to argue that, in 
a federal system state 
laws could be immune from judicial 
scrutiny. There must be some au- 
thority that can say when a state has 
transgressed the limits set by the 
federal Constitution. And obviously, 
that power must be vested in some 
federal agency. Talk of “nullifica 
tion” or “interposition” is, therefore, 
out of place—trather, perhaps, out of 
time. Yet attempts to put off the evil 
day of acceptance by efforts to 
circumvent are inevitable, human 
nature being what it is. 

Perhaps some of us will better 
understand the attitude of states such 
as Virginia in the current struggle 
over desegregation if we recall the re- 
action of liberals in the early part of 
the century to the Supreme Court 
decision that Congress had no powe1 
to prohibit the transportation in in- 
terstate comrnerce of goods made by 
child labor. An immediate attempt 
then made to get around that 
decision by the device of a law to 
accomplish the desired objective, 
but indirectly by taxation. And Vir- 
ginia could well take to heart the 
lesson then learned when this second 
law also was promptly declared un- 


constitutional. 


Let us then, against this back- 
ground, consider some of the _ in- 
stances which have caused the prob- 
lem. Almost at the very beginning 
of the Court’s existence, in 1793, it 
rendered a decision which, to quote 
Charles Warren, eminent historian of 
the Court, “fell upon the country 
with a profound shock.” This was 
Chisholm v. Georgia, and it decided 
that a state could be sued in a federal 


such as ours, 


was 
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court by citizens of another state. 
The decision so affronted state sover- 
eignty that in less than five years 
the Eleventh Amendment, undoing 
it, was adopted. Until the income 
tax decision, a hundred years later, 
no similar instance occurred. Then 
it took nearly twenty years to get 
the corrective amendment accepted. 

The next conflict between the 
Court and the states ended in a 
victory for the Court because Presi- 
dent Madison stood behind it.. Penn- 
sylvania refused to accept a decision 
which confirmed a money award 
growing out of the capture of a 
vessel in the Revolutionary War. The 
controversy was between Olmstead, 
a Connecticut fisherman who had 
seized the vessel from the British, and 
an armed brig fitted out by Penn- 
sylvania, which claimed that it had 
participated in the seizure. The case 
was first tried in the state court, 
which divided the prize money. An 
appellate tribunal established under 
the Articles of Confederation set this 
aside and awarced all the money to 
Olmstead. Years later, when Olm- 
stead tried to get the money and a 
federal judge directed that it be paid 
to him, the Pennsylvania legislature 
denounced the decision and directed 


the governor to prevent its enforce- 
ment. The Supreme Court held early 
in 1809 that the state law was invalid 


and directed enforcement. The gov 
ernor called out the militia, which 
surrounded the house where the de- 
fendants lived and prevented the U.S. 
marshal from serving the process. 
Then the federal grand jury indicted 
the militia general. The governor 
appealed to the President, but Mad- 
ison turned him down. The legis- 
lature then decided to withdraw the 
militia, the process was served, and 
the money paid over. The militia 
general was convicted, given a light 
sentence, but at once pardoned. 


In spite of much dissatisfaction 
with other decisions at the beginning 
of the Nineteenth Century, especially 
those which struck down state laws 
designed to help unfortunate debtors, 
nothing was done about them. True, 
in 1832 the governor of Georgia and 
its courts refused to accept a ruling 
that a state law which required 
missionaries to take out a license was 
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unconstitutional. The basis of the 
holding was that since the missionar- 
ies lived on an Indian reservation, the 
federal government had _ exclusive 
jurisdiction over them. But despite 
the Supreme Court's ruling that the 
conviction of the missionaries was 
improper they remained in jail 
Again to quote Charles Warren 
“Everything went on exactly as if the 
court had rendered no 
The Supreme Court was powerless to 
enforce its will, and President Jack 
son, who supported Georgia in the 
struggle, refused to do anything 
But when, immediately afterwards, 
South Carolina proclaimed its defi 
ance of the federal government by 
passing the Nullification Ordinance, 
directed at the increase of the central 
government’s importance through the 
enactment of public 
and tariff legislation, the President 
was moved to propose legislation 
which gave the executive arm power! 
to enforce decisions of the federal 
courts. Georgia, seeing the writing on 
the wall, pardoned the missionaries; 
South Carolina remained 
with its fulminations. 


decision.” 


improvement 


content 


There was no further instance of 
serious resistance to any decision of 
the Court until our own time. Noth- 
ing except an increase in abolitionist 
fervor resulted from the unpopular 
(in the North) Dred Scott decision 
The Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fif 
teenth Amendments can hardly be 
attributed to that decision and could 
not have been adopted but for the 
outcome of the Civil War 

With the acceptance of the fact 
of federal supremacy and power the 
next period of our history naturally 
enough produced 
satisfaction with judicial restraints 
on that power. Fear that the Su 
preme Court might strike down parts 
of the Reconstruction legislation 
passed after the Civil War to deal 
with the Southern states led to the 
only direct instance of interference 
with the Court's jurisdiction. To fore- 
stall a possibly unfavorable decision 
in a case that had already been 
argued before the Supreme Court, 
Congress passed a law taking away 
the Court's appellate jurisdiction in 
such a case. And the Court accepted 
the curb. Whether a similar attempt 
to prevent a decision would be suc 
cessful today seems questionable 


instances of dis 


During this same post-Civil War 


period there occurred perhaps the 
only successful instance of “pack 
ing” the Court. Congress, with the 
help of Lincoln's Secretary of the 
Treasury, Salmon P. Chase, had 
passed a law permitting payment of 
debts in paper money. When _ its 
constitutionality was attacked, Chase 
had become Chief Justice of the 
United States. To the surprise and 
consternation of the Grant 
tration he the 
the tefore new 
involving the same question reached 
the Court, President Grant filled 
two vacancies and his appointments 
proved to be safe. Indeed, it has been 
charged that he sounded them 


first 
he 


In our time a “packing” 
plan failed. In 1937 President Roose 
velt proposed that the number of 
be increased to offset those 
of advanced years still on the Court, 
many of had 
voted to strike down one 


Adminis 


cast decisive vote 


against law Cases 


out 


own 


}USTICES 


consistently 
New Deal 
law after another. Resentment against 
the Court' had reached its peak in 
1936 when it struck down a state 
minimum wage law, although this 
was no part of New Deal legislation 
President Roosevelt no doubt felt 
frustrated by the circumstance that 
he had been in office more than 
four years without the opportunity of 
naming a single justice to the Court 
But he startled the country with his 
plan for ostensibly providing new 
justices to help the aging incumbents 
handle their work. The excuse, how 
ever, was flimsy and hardly warranted 
by the facts. And everyone knew the 
proposal was motivated by a desire 
to outvote the reactionary group on 
the Court. It aroused profound oppo 
sition. Chief Justice Hughes gave it 
its death knell by advising the Con 
gress that even the liberal Justice 
Brandeis opposed it. Nevertheless the 
proposal actually accomplished its 
main objective. For when another 
minimum wage case came before the 
Court, Justice Roberts, who had 
joined the four conservatives in the 
first one, found a technical | 

cedural excuse for reaching a differ 
ent conclusion in the later case. Thus 
the ice jam was broken, never again 
to form. Several of the justices re 
tired under the benefits of a law 
spurred by the President's packing 


whom 


pro 
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plan. And nothing has since arisen 
to bring forth another such plan. 
The Court, as a matter of fact, has 
now adopted the position that it will 
declare a unconstitutional, 
federal or state, only if it clearly con 
flicts with some express command of 
the Constitution and not, as had been 
the case earlier, because the law trans 
majority of the 


legis- 


Statute 


gressed what a 


justices considered t propel 


lative purpose and which they could, 


that 
guaranteed by 
the recent 
ironically 


label a 
“due process of law” 
the Constitution 


therefore, violation of 
Some of 


rulings so made _ have, 
enough, offended many liberals who 
had been among the most vociferous 
opponents of “government by judici- 
ary.” But there has 
tion that anythine be done to change 
the situation. Perhaps this is so be- 
there is no device to 
judges to strike down a law. It is 
when the Court does strike one 

which public opinion 


that remedies can be 


the 
the 
down of 


been no sugges 


cause force 
only 
down wants 
sustained 


proposed. 


dissatis 
South 


back to 
faction of many parts of 
with the Court’s striking 
their laws compelling racial segrega 
tion. Since the first decision in the 
field came in connection with educa 
tion, we hear much about the Court’s 
usurpation in an area to which the 
Constitution makes no_ reference. 
This is, of a plausible way of 
presenting the South's case. For the 
Constitution does not mention educa 
tion. And the 
Court is not concerned with the way 
in which conducted. Yet 
a law suit challenges the man- 
func 
some pro 
is being 


So we come 


course, 


ordinarily Supreme 
schools are 
when 
which 1 public school 
the that 
the Constitution 
the Court must, if it believes 


ner in 
tions on ground 
vision of 
violated, 
substantial, consider 


the to be 


ind decide it 


issue 


Some vears witnesses of Je 


ago 
hovah challenged the power of public 
school authorities to penalize them 
ind‘ thei because the 
children the flag 
This religious 
erounds—the 


children 
refused to salute 
challen rested on 
tenet that to salute any 
m ol forbid 
den by the Bible. At first the Court 
ducked the issue by the device of not 


accepting the cases for 


objec was a [ol idolatry 


review Per 


haps the justices hoped that the 
issue would die out. When, however, 
instances continued to multiply, the 
Court ruled there was nothing un 
constitutional about the disputed re- 
quirement. Justice Stone alone dis- 
sented. The views he expressed so 
eloquently soon became those of the 
majority. Here was an “interference” 
by the Court in local educational 
practices. Yet no cry of usurpation 
Clearly i the 
function to pass on issues of religious 
Che 
“released 
matters for the ( 
not has any 
the schools, but because it has power 
what 
ference with religious freedom 


arose was Court's 
decisions 


were 


freedom more recent 
time” 


ourt to 


involving also 
pass on 
because it 


powe! ove! 


to decide constitutes an inter 
The Court has also dealt with edu 
cational problems when issues have 
raised under the 
clause. Such were its decisions, ren 
dered after World War I, striking 
down state laws which forbade foreign 
language teaching  o1 
private schools. And only this year 
the Court held it to be a denial of 
due process for a city to 
a teacher merely because he had 
claimed his privilege against self- 
incrimination when questioned by a 
Congressional Committee. 


been due process 


prohibited 


dismiss 


And so it is with “equal protec- 
tion of the the provision of 
the Constitution under which the 
inti-segregation decisions have been 
handed down. The very “separate but 
equal” doctrine which the South in 
vokes as justification for its segrega- 
tion policy Supreme 
Court interpreting that 
half a the 
South has acquiesced in rulings on 
which based on 
the equal protection clause and it 
is too late now to suggest that there 
is in a special local 
quality that the Supreme Court may 
not deal with it. The South should 
recognize that the Court had the 
right to change its views in this area 


law ag 


stems trom a 
decision 
clause. For 


ove! century 


Ss hool cases were 


education such 


as it has so often done in others and 
but equal” 
it is entitled 


abandon the “separate 


doctrine. But, of course, 


to argue that the new interpretation 
is wrong and to try to. persuade the 
Court to revert to the old one—not 
that any likelihood of that 
happening. So long, therefore, as the 
Court the present 
there can be no talk of usurpation 


there is 


adheres to view 


“Interposition” is as unconstitu 
tional 


over a century ago 


“nullification” was 
All that the South 
rearguard 


today as 


ction, 


hoping beyond reason that its device 


can do is fight a 
of calling public schools private will 
not share the fate of the Texas pri 
that | 
election, 

The proper the 
desegregation decisions was voiced by 
Justice 
annual conference of chief 
justices held in August 1956. Pointing 
out that courts might err in constitu 
tional as in other cases, he said: “But 
all this does not make the segregation 


~ 


mary wasn’t supposed to be an 


attitude toward 


Garwood ot Texas if the 


State 


decisions produc ts of obvious judi ial 
megalomania, as a distinguished 
Southern jurist effect, that 
they And he objected to the 
utterances of Southern public officers 
and lawyers that the Supreme Court 
needed to be curbed 

The second chief area of 
state dissatisfaction with federal in 
terference is in the field of criminal 
law. During the past 
the Supreme Court has 
creasingly concerned with 


says, in 
were.” 


present 


twenty vears 

become in 
the pro 
tection of the rights of persons con 
victed of crime, and state convictions 
have not escaped its scrutiny 
demnation. The Court 
many state convictions on the 


ind con 
has set aside 
eround 
that the accused had been denied the 
assistance of counsel or that a 
fession had been extorted by im 
proper means or that in 
other way fundamental constitutional 
rights had been infringed. 
these decisions have been rendered on 
direct the 
court's 


con 
some 
Sometimes 
review of hichest 
affirmance 
habeas corpus proceedings instituted 
in a lowe court 
fruitless appeal to the state’s highest 
court. And there have been instances 
where these federal courts 
have themselves ruled that the state 
conviction Thus 
inferior 


State 
sometimes in 


federal after a 


lowe1 
must be set aside 


the situation arises that an 
federal court sits in judgment on a 
And that has 


affronted the dignity of those courts 
Legislation has, therefore 


supe! ior State court 


been 


pro 
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posed which would seriously curtail 
state 
federal 


the right of persons convicted in 


courts to get relief from 


courts. 
While this development does not 
form constitute attack the 
Supreme Court it well to 
the en 
icted, an unlooked-for result may be 
of 

and re 
Court 


in an 


may 


on 
lead 


one since, if proposed law is 


t large increase in the number 


state convictions reviewed 
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direct appeal. If 


tional 


versed by Supreme on 
a person's constitu 
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courts 


rights have been 
should not be 
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alert to take care 
the | federal 
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stand, 
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are Supreme 
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device, 
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Fortunately 


with time and with the change comes 
the 
remedy proposed. It is not surprising 
Once 


1] 


ilso a change in the nature of 


in a 
produc + 


that none gets adopted 
while a specific decision wi 
a specift correction by way of new 
legislation or a constitutional amend 
ment. Occasionaly change in the com 
position of the Court will produce 
a shift 
tv with current thought 
tinue much the same 
have. And all things 
still the 
judicial worlds of which we have any 


experien e 


in decision more in conformi- 


SO we con 


in way is we 
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sidered, this is best of 
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Point Lobos is 1 State Reserve 
which the Save-the-Redwoods League 
persuaded the State of California to 
buy twenty-five years 
dred forty 
shore of Carmel Bay. The sign at the 
entrance used to read, “Do Not Dis 
turb Anything, Living Dead 

hen I had my picture taken draped 
lifeless the and they 
changed the sign to read, “Disturb 
Nothing. No object, living or dead 
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d British and 


their bombing 


is evel 
1] not be trappe 
makes tl 


like i hole 


ide1 It 


There 1 
The 
ypress gnaris and 
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rs the snakes slithe 


kitten 
first 


1 
it you 


You 


time in your 


ire bi ed 


man ind a 


The highly civil 
French 


pin-pointe 


d 


ind stopped iS soon 





as the U.N. asked them to do so. 
From all reliable reports, the Rus- 
sians killed women and children, de 
ported many, and refused to change 
one bit or allow the U.N. to enter 
the country. I ask could you 
think that the two things were the 
as you implied in your Janu- 


you 


same 
ary article in The Progressive?” 

No, friend, the two things were not 
the same. What the British and the 
French did was much worse, because 
the British and the French are, like 
us, highly civilized, and the Russians 
ire not. It is even as St. Thomas says 

there are two ways of looking at a 
sin: either simply, in itself, or in re 
lation to the sinner. 

United Press report on pin-point 
bombing of Port Said November 12 

The lagoon was filled with boat- 
loads of Many boats cap- 
sized and scores were drowned, many 
of them children Port Said’s 
tuberculosis hospital was hit... At 
dawn on Monday, incendiary bombs 
dropped on houses along the water- 
front and fires broke out . . . Sudden- 
ly a formation of low-flying planes 
swept over us and began strafing .. . 
The Arab quarters in the Manakh 
area, where 60,000 people live, burst 
flame from naval shelling 
French cut off the water supply 
There was no water to fight the 
More strafing planes screamed 
over. We hurried into side streets 
But the whole town mass of 
bullets and fire The streets were 
littered with bodies. . .” 


evacuces. 


into 


The 
fires . 


was a 


The Commonweal tells its readers 
that they may send their donations 
for Hungarian relief to Catholic Re- 
lief Services, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y., and adds: “Contribu- 
tions for the 60,000 Suez evacuees and 
war victims may be sent to Emergency 
Committee for Relief to Egyptian 
War Victims, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y.’ 


The Commonweal 





Present company excepted, The 
think, the best 
magazine in America, if one does 
not The Catholic Worker 
(which is the best anything in Amer- 
ica) as a magazine. Some of my liberal 
friends liberal with their 
bigotry will wonder why a good lib- 
eral would characterize two Roman 


Catholic publications as the second 


Commonweal is, I 


count 


who are 


and third best periodicals in Amer- 
ica; but they will stop wondering 
when they read them, and maybe 
even stop being bigoted. 

For a long time I have been boring 
The Commenweal—and its readers— 
from within. Its Ambrosian heel is 
war. Its editors insist upon reading 
the Church Fathers, instead of read- 
ing what Jesus said to the Father of 
the Church when the latter went after 
the centurion’s ear. The Church 
Fathers—and not even all of them— 
take issue with Jesus and maintain 
that there is such a thing as a just 
war. 

But war, like all other sins, may 
be looked at either simply, in itself, 
or secundum quod, which means in 
relation to the warrior. The warrior 
may be a just man warring for justice 
But war is, in itself, deadly sin be- 
cause it requires the just man warring 
for justice to injure the innocent. If 
war, simply, were just, just men would 
rush to get into it; but it is deadly 
sin, so just men have to be forced by 
their governments to fight. 


Some of the latter-day Sons of the 
Church, all the way up to bishops, 
have begun to wonder whether atomic 
war could possibly be just. Some of 
them have decided that it couldn't 
be, as if it could be just to kill one 
innocent (or to crucify one Christ), 
but unjust to kill a half-million (or 
to crucify the entire Apostolate). May 
they break out into a cold sweat and 
emerge from it purged of their 
blindness! 


But war does something worse than 
injure the innocent; the mere com- 
mitment to it confuses editors, whose 
confusion injures thousands of inno- 


cents. The Commonweal’s commit- 
ment to war—uneasy, like The 
Progressive’s, and therefore, perhaps, 
all the more tenacious—leads it to 
print an article by an admiral, under 
the title, “Voice of Liberty,” in which 
the admiral says: “. . . The im- 
portance to the [Soviet] regime of 
such broadcasts [by “Radio Libera- 
tion”] is indicated by the extensive, 
expensive, and elaborate jamming 
to which the Communists alone 
resort . 

This is a false, and significantly 
false, statement. Any editor who had 
been reading the Manchester Guard- 
ian, or any other good English paper, 
would know that the British govern- 
ment on Cyprus has been jamming 


Radio Athens, as extensively, ex- 
pensively, and elaborately as Cyprus 
reception requires, for the past two 
years. Don’t the editors of The Com- 
monweal read an English paper? Or, 
read or not, is it that their commit 
ment to war commits them not to 
question the assertions of an admiral? 
(and asser 
just in The 
slip, in which 
case it is a Sigmundian slip. But this, 
in a recent 
isn’t a slip: 


“ 


Maybe the admiral’s 
tions like it and 
Commonweal), is a 


not 


Commonweal editorial, 


Before the whole fantasti 
process is over, it may well be that, 
aided by American dollars, the dic 
tators of Yugoslavia will have brought 
new freedom to Eastern Europe . 

And in case wonder whether 
I have taken that jewel out of its set 
ting (or out of Orwell's 1984), I give 
you the next, and concluding sen 
tence: “The very possibility, at any 
rate, makes continued aid to Tito a 
politically prudent and morally ac 
ceptable gamble.” The editors of The 
Commonweal would never violate the 
first principle of political prudence 
and moral acceptability—a principle 
having to do with ends and means— 
in their personal lives, or in their 
glorious Christian struggle for racial 
equality and social welfare, but the 
commitment to war is an open-ended 
commitment, which consumes all 
other commitments, political and 
moral, as it eats its way through men’s 
hearts. 


you 


Lest We Remember 





“WASHINGTON, Sept. 24-(AP)- Pres 
ident Eisenhower told Congress 
today . 

“Of the 760% million dollars obli 
gated for Far-East non-military aid 
during fiscal 1956, 726 million was 
for ‘defense support.’ 

“All of the 110 millions spent in 
Europe for non-military aid in fiscal 
1956 went for defense support.” 


Lest We Remember (cntd.) 





Reuters dispatch from Copen- 
hagen, Dec. 27: “According to figures 
published by the Army newspaper 
Vor Haer, Denmark spends only 3.6 
per cent of its national income on 
defense. This compares with 11 per 
cent by the United States, 9 per cent 
by Britain, 7.2 per cent by Canada, 
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6.4 per cent by France, and 4.2 per 
cent by Sweden.” 


Lest We Remember (concl.) 





Nationa! 
1956: “The 
defenses, allowed 
gain on us in military 


From the Democratic 
Committee, November, 
GOP cut back U.S 
Russia to 
strength.” 


End of the 
Atomic Age Dept. 





Want-ad in the Monterey Peninsula 
(Calif.) Heralu: 


24-TUBE Geiger counter. A_ very 
sensitive instrument. Can be used for 
either prospecting or for observing 
above-ordinary increases in radiation 
Cost new $550. Will sell for $300 


Into the 


Grapefruit Class 





What did you get for Christmas? 
Don't tell me—let me tell you what 
I got. I got a lemon tree, from the 
whole family. (There were some 
other things, like the Swiss hair re- 
storer that Kimi Nagatani smuggled 
in from Switzerland, but the lemon 
tree was the piece de resistance, so 
called because I can’t resist talking 
about it.) 

It was just what I needed 

I've never had a lemon tree 

Mommy got it at the Cypress Gar- 
dens Nursery, in a two-gallon tin can 
with Christmas paper around it. The 
tree had five lemons on it. It was a 
genuine lemon tree. 

Mommy talked to Mrs. Cypress 
about it. Mrs. Cypress said it should 
be planted in peat-moss, in a very 
warm, protected place, and should 
hardly ever be watered. Watering, 
said Mrs. C., will kill a lemon tree 
faster than anything else 

All day I admired the lemon tree. 
In the evening my friend Van Peski 
came over to see if we had anything 
to eat in the house and I showed him 
my lemon tree. “I had one,” said 
Van, “but the darned fool thing died 
on me. I watered it and watered it, 
and still it died.” Van is a Dutchman. 
He couldn't even hang onto Indo 
nesia, much less a lemon tree. 

When it got to be bed-time, I went 
to bed. Some people curl up with a 
good book. I lie flat and read Thomas 
Wolfe’s The Web and the Rock, 
which is not a good book. Pretty 
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soon I can't read any more of it, and 
then I fumble around for something 
else. That night I came up with The 
Western Garden B 
it to 


and opened 


ero 


“Citrus” on Page 352. Here's 


what it said 
It said that the optimum heat in 
is 1900 decrees 


You get the heat index by deducting 


dex for a lemon tree 
55 degrees (45 for grapes) from the 
average 
March in your area and multiply by 
$1 and then by 12 and you have the 
heat index. Now I don’t know the 
average mean daily temperature for 
March in my area, and I don't know 
where to find out. I asked Mommy, 
who reading Proust, and she 
didn’t know. So I decided to skip it 
unless, during a conversation 
time, somebody were to say, “Speak 
ing of good books, let me tell you 
what the average mean daily temper- 
ature for area is.” 
People sometimes change subjects like 
that, especially at parties, and most 
especially when the conversation lags 
I can always get the conversation to 
lag, so I figured that sooner or late 
I'd find out what the a.m.d.t for Ma 
is in somebody's area. Then, if the 
fellow turned out to live in mv area 
I'd be in a fair started 
with that part of the operation 


mean daily temperature for 


was 


some 


March in my 


way to get 


We Western Gardeners are pretty 
informal, and the author of The 
Western Garden Book is no excep 
tion. He went on to say that the home 
gardener (“That's me,” I said, men 
tally) can tinker with raised beds and 
wind screens, with reflected heat and 
warm south or west walls, to 
growing heat far above the level of 
his local climate. I got up and raised 
the bed, so as to tinker with it, and 
Mommy hollered until T put it down 
Then I looked at the wind screens in 
the windows, but they were nailed on 
Then I asked Mommy if would 
get up and go out the 
south or west walls were warm. Sh« 
said to shut up, so I went on reading 
This was what it 


rais 


she 
and see if 


said next 

“A gardener in Santa Barbara, for 
example, lives in a lemon climate.” I 
don’t live in Santa Barbara, but I 
know people who do, and if I'm eve1 
invited down there I'll 
conversation 
mate and see if 
lead to another and mavbe get 
cogent dope on av. mn. dly 
Mar. “With mino1 


strike up a 


about their lemon cli 


one thing doesn’t 
some 
temp. for 


some changes 


(perhaps a simple windbreak) he can 
an 8 ft his garden 
into a Valencia orange climate.” This 
start Valen 

Mommy said to shut up 


raise square ol 


made me 1uMmming 
and 
So ! 


agait 
about < 


and | 


thought langes, majo! 


and minor, iow hard they are 


and 
my youth, in spite of the good advice 


to make, how I went wrong in 
hard it was to change 
and this made me want to talk 
to Mommy again. But I've read Proust 
and l | 


know how it is, when 
you're right in the middle of a seven 


I got and how 


now 
myself, 


ty-five-page description of one hair in 
the Baron's tt 
thread when 
you. So I turned my thoughts to 
simple windbreak lust what is 
simple windbreak? How does 

fer from a complex windbreak 

a windbreak a windbreak? | 
like that, and got to 
break” so often that the 
to sound meaningless, or 
read on: “By planting in a raised bed 
espaliering his tree 
south wall of his house in 


mustache, you lose 


i¢ 


somebody interrupts 


went 
saving “wind 
word be ran 


worse. So ] 
against a white 
' 


front ol 


concrete patio slab. he might even 


boost himself out of the lemon climate 
clear up into the grapefruit class 

I let the book fall. Here 
vision! Here was someth 
man might do! If a 
merely by planting in a 
espaliering his tree 
south wall of his house in f1 
concrete patio slab, might boost him 
self clear up 
class, what couldn't 
mel, which is 
Santa Barbara! 


was in 
epic : 
Barbaran 
A 


Santa 
raised be 
against a I 


ont 


into th rrapelt 


a man do in ( 


Or into the 


Watermelon Class 





into thie grapel 
ned, flows 
fruited. Surreptitiously | 
plug out of the wall b 
and the lights went out 
Mommy, who 


Clear up 
class! The vision blossor 
pulled 
hind the 

Darn 
vets abusive 
things don’t suit her, “da 
rhe power ha 


“I'll get up and ‘phone the 


company 
again.’ 
I said. I got up in my little white 
nightie and 
kitchen 

drawer to see il 
fruit knife in it 
turned 


pattered out to t! 


and opened = the k 

‘there we 
There 

and said The 

be on again in five 

might as well talk 





what the book said. “I'll plant it in 
a bed higher than Haman’s 
gibbet,” I said, “put two coats of 
white paint on the wall, and get the 
biggest concrete slab the Monument 
Works has got, and we'll boost ow 
selves clear up into the watermelon 


raised 


class.’ 

Mommy didn’t sav anything, but | 
After a while 
drunk cocoa 


went right on thinking 
I said, “Have 
milk, 


‘There's some light coming in 


you evel 


nut Mommy?” Mommy said 
here 
from somewhere,” and she got up 
and pulled the curtain back and saw 
that the neighbor's lights 
Then she came back to the bed and 
put the plug in and the lights went 

l Never 


on and she resumed her Proust 
even 


| tl Neve 
Her ay 


Salad in 
mii especially 


were on 


Tae) word said 


roodnight. She's like that 


whe n 


| transterred = the 
lemon to an tub 


D) Scott 


Immense 
Heath the 


that rf Mel) 


oculist 
told me i 
while, “at 
didn't 
went up 


my eves once in i you 


age’ had given tne l have 


money for peat-moss, so I 
the Valley to see the Cummings bovs 
at the Valley Lumber Co. They are 
with the Plymouth Breth 
Fundamentalist Chris 
silly Graham. Dick 
tract, and we 
a while, and then | 
i load of sawdust. He 


associated 
ren and are 
tians who admire 
Cummings gave me a 
fanned the breeze 
braced him for 


well 


was pretty softened up by that 
time, so I took the sawdust and plant 
ed the lemon tree in it 
That night Dr. Friedy Heisler, the 
famous psychoanalyst, came by, non 
protessionally 
How am 1?” | 
‘You're all over 
ind I told her 
That 
Heislet 


when 


said 

sawdust,” said she, 
what I'd been doing 
do it all,” said D1 
“Sawdust is high in 
soil. It draws 


breakdown 


won't 
carbon 
you put it n 
hea ily on nitrogen in the 
process . 


‘Oh,” I said, “I'm 


i breakdown anyway, either a simple 


roing to put up 
I 


breakdown or 
I haven't decided which.” 
Dr. Heisler looked at me as if I 


1 complex breakdown, 


] - 
rat Sore 


1 undergone minor changes 
ind said, “Maybe better look 
it the tomorrow. If the ele 


you'd 


tor’s crowded, use the escalte? 
I'm going to Uusé that for my 


emon tree,” I said 
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Titoism on Trial 


by SIDNEY LENS 


Party of the Unit 
16th con 
February. By 


this 


Communist 


Lew 


ed States will hold its 
month ol 


standards 


vention this 


il] normal would be 

in fact 
Since its 
1930s and 1940s 


Ste adils cle 


an event of little significance 
of considerable boredom 
point in the 
the Party’s ranks 
today it 


( ined 


high 
have 
barely 


until claims 


20000 whom ar 
ot drop 


relatively 


members, many of 
inactive or in the process 
ping out. Moreover its 


large periphery of tellow-t ivelers 1s 
r, and its sympathizers are 
Even the 
far left-wing unionists commonly as 
sociated with the C.P 
a great exodus, accompanied by con 
Party's 
short, is at an all 


dwindling 


leaving in droves among 


there has been 


siderable recrimination. The 
striking power, in 
time low 

Yet this will be the most important 
convention of the U.S. Communist 
raise 
abate 


history. For it will 
1 to the 
and relaxation 
Commu 


How? 


Party in its 


the question, so vita 


} 


ment of the cold wai 


of world tension: Can the 


nist movement be liberalized? 


How deeply? 
the only Communist 


Up to now 


Parties that have 
Moscow have 
State power 
Poland. The Hung 


Party, seeking a similar path, merely 


] their ties 


been those which 


oosened 
with 
Yugoslavia and 
irian Communist 


hold 





SIDNEY LENS, C ago labor official, is 
the author of several books, including 
‘Left, Right, and Center and, pub- 
tion His articles ve 
many publ ding Harper's, 
The Yale Review n the Bulletin 

the Harvard School of Business 


appeared in 


ations 


Administration 





disintegrated; but there too 

had state powel No 
Communist Party has as yet 
the same brand of independ 


Communists 
western 
shown 
similar will 
reform Ihe C.P 

though it has lost 


to disturb Its 


ence from Moscow, or a 
ingness to 
Fr ince 


ship, 


membet 
basic ti 
The Ital 
has been shaken more but 
itself 
small C.P 
though 
leaving in 
ment to join the Labor Party 


retuses 


the mother 


with country 
ian Party 
it, too, has failed to cut adriit 
Even in Britain the 
shakilv to the 


its forces are 


clings 
past many ot 
disillusion 
The country outside the Soviet o1 
Titoism, or na 


Communism, 15 


bit where so-called 
having its 
here in the United 
here we have the 
Party of any major na 


tion where the leadership is, at least 


tional 
greatest test is 
States For 
Communist 


only 


what 
Here 


there has 


momentarily, in the hands of 
might be called a liberal wing 
for a 


Variety ol reasons, 


been the re-evaluation ol 
the 


issessment of the present 


greatest 
past, and a more independent 

The roots of this change go back to 
the period before Stalin’s death. Some 
of the C.P 


scious of the Party's isolation, began 


leaders, painfully con 
four or five years ago to question the 
that the 
towards 


fanatical thesis United 
States fascism 
Chis felt, had 
forced them into one futile sectarian 
venture after 


ed in total 


was headed 


false doctrine, they 
another and had result 
failure. This dispute, of 
largely a shared 
Party hierarchy. It 
kept from the public and even from 
most of the Party rank and file. Had 
there been no exposure of Stalin at 


the 20th Congress of the Soviet Un 


course, Was secret 


only by the was 
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ion C.P. in Moscow; had there been 
no explosion in Poland and Hungary, 
the situation probably would have 
remained that way, with perhaps a 
few of the U.S. Party 
leaders con 


Communist 
resigning, and the 
tinuing to play puppet to the Russian 
string. One of the top leaders, Joseph 
Starobin, a former editor of the Daily 


a ker, did quit 


But Khrushchev's speech in Febru 
ary 1956 sharpened the issue greatly 
tied the two together. A 
liberal element emerged in the open 
publishing critical 
step by step away from the rigid past 
It is not an organized faction, to be 
sure, but it represents one of the 
three clashing tendencies in the Com 
munist Party today. Its leaders are 
John Gates, editor of the Dail) 
Worker, Max Weiss, Party education 
al director, Steve Nelson, Pennsyl 
vania leader, and Fred Fine, executive 
secretary 

Perhaps the high point in the C.P 
“liberals’” re-evaluation was the posi 
tion they took on Poland Hun 
gary. Non-Communist radicals have 
some reservations on what the lib 
eral Communists said on these points, 
because they feel that then 
were often of a weaseling characte 
But the open disagreement with Mos 
cow, it must be conceded, was an ex 
plosive departure from the past. The 
liberals clearly Poland's 
Gomulka against ind they 
condemned intervention in 
Hungary. “It violated,” they 
“the essence of the Leninist concept 
of national self-determination be 
cause the call for the troops was not 
in accord with the 
Hungarian people.’ 
want remain 
they call but they 
agree that the decision is entirely up 
to the Hungarian people, even if 
their choice is capitalism 

lo most of 
the only 
take 
a big incident. But it is important to 
remember that this was the first time 
in history that the U.S. Communist 
Party not only took a position before 
Moscow laid the line, but a 
position against the Moscow line 


rest 


and ends 


views, moving 


and 


words 


suppol ted 
MI sSCOW, 
Soviet 


said, 


wishes of the 
The liberals, of 
Hungary to 


“socialist,” 


course, 
what 


like 
normal, decent pusition to 
hardly worth blowing up into 


us this may seem 


down 


These positions emphasize the cen 


tral theme of the liberal wing: a 
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desire to erase the stigma of depend 
Moscow 
still 


they 


and his as 
Russia 
that 

many roads to socialism and they 
that America 
and more 
Soviets took 


ence on Gates 


sociates consider “social 


ist,” but there are 
feel 
different 
than the 


con ect 


must take a 
democratic cours¢ 


Their “Titoism” is not 


yet programmatic; they have not 


} 


elaborated basi 


They hope tt d » SO 


any poticies as 


ifter the 
vention, if they are 
they 


democrati¢ 


victorious 

have propounded a numbe1 
viewpoints both bv 
Russia 
own Communist Party, which 


that he 


ire edom 


way 
of implied criticism of and 
their 
are hopeful. Gates has stated 
favors the right to strike 
ol speech and assembly, and other 


| r} 


caemocrath ithin th Soviet 


| 
isked at a 


York recently 


‘tavol 


rights w 
when he was 
public meeting in New 
whether he 


orbit: ind 


elec 
tions in Communist countries, includ 
ing capitalist parties,’ 
he answered tersely: “Yes.” For the 
U.S Party he that 
drop the term “Marxism-Leninism 
C.P. ef 
forts towards a united socialist move 
ment that would include all leftist 
fragments from Gandhian pacifists to 
democratic 


would tree 


freedom for 
propose 4 


change its name, and orient 


socialists, Christian social 
ists, and even Trotskyists. | 
a goal is consummated the 
Communists oppose the liquidation 
of the Party, but like 
Djilas in Yugoslavia, they want the 
Party to 
at all 
tion, 


ntil such 


liberal 
Communist 
permit democratic dissent 
after the 


that 
Communist pres 


times, 
and want 
be public, in the 


even conven 


they dissent to 
and in special discussion bulletins 


kind of program is 
suspect among non-Communist liber 


Obviously this 


als who remembe1 
front and “unity” proposals on the 
part ol the C.P 

be justified. But 
tinguishing 
present C.P that are far dil 
ferent from those of the 


previous popu il 


Those fears may well 


two dis 


there are 
characteristics of the 
crisis 
past 

First, for the first time U.S. Com 
munists admit that they are changing 
they themselves 
past. Up to 
all Communist zig-zags were attribut 
ed to changes in the 
jective” the Communists 
themselves were infallible 

Second, this is the first time ther 
has been anything resembling a den 
Party 


their poli vy because 


were wrong in the now 
so-called “ob 


situation 


ratic discussion in the with 


the rank and fil 
ly. Hundreds of 
pressed their opinions on the current 
mtroversy for the Daily W 
ind ; special New York 
bulletin called Party | ¢ here 
have been no restraints or expulsions 
that some olf the 
Russia 


have 


participating 


members have ex 


ictlive 


rey 


dis LISSIO!T 


despite the fact 
criticisms 


American C.P 
critica 


both of ind 


been bru 


It is too early to tell whether 
developments—the 20th 
Poland 

vill leave a lasting impact on U.S 
But the 


three great 


ind Hungary 


ongress 


Communists current polit 


of the liberal wing cannot 


smissed as 


il thesis 
subterluge 

ie Gomulka 
Communism can be 
trick. The 
embarked on a genuine struggle \ 
this moment they c 


anymore 
brand of nationa 
written oll as a 
(,ates torces 


' 


seem to be 
yntrol the nation 
committee and the 
New York 
other wings in the 


William 7 


views are 


state com! 
tee in [hey are fig! 
Part 


Foster, 


two 
led by 
similar to those « 


French and Russian Comm 
Dennis who = sta 
Both admit 


sectarian” errors, but 


ind Eugene 
somew! ; he 1 Liddle 
to past 


Foster 1 insists that there 
} ot 


be no changes in i 


important 
Party 


monolith structure 


Perhaps the full nature of the dis 
be gauged by Fi 


Gates. In an 


ster's bitter 


article 1 


dency” of “a larply « 
towards the Soviet Uni 
Party discipline, patterned most 
ifter Social Democrati 
+} 


models 
ie abandonment of Marxism-Lenin 


sm in theory and practice as Left 
tacit 


Keynesian theories o! 


sectarian a accept ince ol 


‘progressive 


ipitalism’ and managed 


ymy’ abandonment o 


conce pt 


ol dictatorship ol 
1] 


proletariat and above a 


transformation of the Communist 
Party into 
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times to be losing ground, and the 
rank and file, drawn to Gates and his 
associates earlier in the dispute, is 
slowly drifting away. To much of 
the hardened core which remains in 
the C.P. (it has lost more than 600, 
000 to 700,000 members in the past 
three decades), Foster appears as the 
savior of the Party from those who 
would drastically change it or 
liquidate it. Men who have been in 
the Party for decades are fearful that 
breaking with Moscow would plunge 
them into isolation from “world 
socialism,” an isolation they are un- 
prepared for. 

The momentary ascendancy of 
“Titoism” in the American C.P. may 
thus suffer a full reverse at the con- 
vention. Perhaps only a new fissure 
in world Communism, such as a break 
between Peking and Moscow, or a 
victory for national Communism in 
Hungary or East Germany, can save 
it. Yet, the forces of the liberal wing 
are sufficiently strong in the United 
States to make it reasonably certain 
that the dispute will not end with 
the convention. Assuming that there 
is no split—which all wings are try- 
ing to avoid—there is bound to be 
continued dissent in the American 
Communist Party for a long time. 

rhe question posed before the con- 
vention—whether Communism can 
be seriously modified from within, 
whether it can take a course inde- 
pendent of Moscow——will probably 
remain with us. For the non-Com- 
munist left, and the liberal world, 
this has a special significance. The 
C.P., which, compared to other radi- 
cal groups, was able to attract a rela- 
tively large core of followers and 
sympathizers, has lost its attractive- 
ness. Within its ranks and in its 
former periphery there are large 
forces which call for its liquidation. 
The Party’s old allies in the 1948 
Wallace Progressive Party—-whom it 
deserted—are looking for new homes 
and organizing a variety of “socialist 
clubs,” “democratic socialist forums,” 
and private discussion groups, all 
aimed at regroupment on the left. 

It seems certain that American 
Titoism will develop new forms and 
new approaches different from those 
of Yugoslavia, Poland, or Hungary. 
American socialists and liberals, who 
will clearly not rush to embrace it, 
will be watching with profound 
interest. 
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The Justice 
Of Ordinary Justice 


by MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


NJUST accusation and _ punish- 
ment is a perennial terror for 
the law-abiding—and hence a tra- 
ditional, and now an especially pro- 
vocative, theme for melodrama. Per- 
haps it is a sign that the fearsome is 
becoming secularized, with all the 
ends and means of man, as the state 
continues to acquire the attributes of 
deity and devil. The blind imperson- 
ality of justice—the splendid ob- 
jectivity that without wisdom and 
humanity becomes tyranny—takes on 
the old gooseflesh chill of ghosts and 
other supernatural agencies in the 
new tales of horror, as Kafka illus- 
trates. Spooks were terrifying when 
they were believed to exist. Today, in 
a minute world within a cosmos that 
is no longer mysterious, but only 
vastly problematical, the monsters of 
the most elaborate imaginings are 
tamed to entertainment by their pre- 
sumptive absurdity. It is the ordinary 
that is most frightening, and the ter- 
rible ways of men most mysterious, as 
they are infinitely ordinary. And a 
case of ordinary justice: impersonal 
institutionalism concentrated upon 
the single person, alone and _ irre- 
ducibly separate, may focus the 
terrors of the ordinary to pin-point 
heat. 

A case of ordinary justice, recreat- 
ed according to the techniques of a 
scrupulous realism, is what Alfred 
Hitchcock presents in The Wrong 
Man. Speaking a foreword in the 
manner of his television _ series, 
Hitchcock prepares the audience for 
an innovation in his long career as 
master of suspense melodramas. Un- 
like his other films, he says, this one 
tells a story that is true, * every 
word of it,” but it “contains elements 
stranger than any” he has ever of- 


fered. The device of the foreword, 
with Hitchcock’s shadowed figure 
standing in the darkened emptiness 
of a great terminal, may be a little 
too elegant, in line with the self- 
conscious superciliousness he has care- 
fully cultivated in making himself 
a trademark for his products. In a 
way, however, the device is justified 
by the very expectations we have of 
what a Hitchcock film will purpose 
and achieve. It is necessary to make 
clear that the story to be told is 
true, as the manner of its telling is 
so superbly realistic that we are 
likely to admire it as but one more 
demonstration of a master story- 
teller’s consummate facility. 

More than this, it is worth empha- 
sizing that The Wrong Man is a dif- 
ferent kind of Hitchcock movie. In 
30 years of making thrillers like 
Blackmail, The 39 Steps, The Lady 
Vanishes, Shadow of a Doubt, Rope, 
Rear Window, To Catch a Thief, 
The Trouble with Harry, and The 
Man Who Knew Too Much (two ver- 
sions,) suspense is here created, for 
the first time, not for its own sake, 
to excruciate for pleasure, but to in- 
volve us in a drama that is deeply dis- 
turbing, and meaningful. 

A case of ordinary justice, in which 
an ordinary man is enmeshed in a 
web of ordinary circumstances, may 
eventuate in such extraordinary in- 
justice that ordinary principles are 
brought into searching question. In 
The Wrong Man we enter the life of 
a sober, hard-working musician who 
was mistakenly identified as a rob- 
ber six years ago in New York City. 
The circumstances of his life, and 
their invasion and dislocation by the 
procedures of the law, are meticu- 
lously portrayed, with such art that 
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the ordinary achieves a frightening 
generality. Attention to details has 
always been a signal characteristic of 
Hitchcock’s style. But he has ever 
been the weaver of elaborate narra- 
tive traceries in which details pro- 
vided a_ background filigree of 
credibility for the meshing of con- 
venient coincidences. Here his pur- 
pose is to recreate the truth, in the 
order and particularity of its occur- 
rence, and he depicts details with an 
exacting realism, so that what hap- 
pens is not only wholly believable, 
but personally shocking. The detailed 
realism establishes the otherness of 
the man, his uniqueness—while simul- 
taneously impressing that his case 
could be anyone’s. The viewer is 
not titillated by vicarious thrills, the 
more delicious because they are so 
surely imaginary. He observes what 
has happened to another, in all its 
particulars, and knows it could hap- 
pen to himself. Deliberate symbol- 
ism is eschewed, as is essential to true 
realism. The individual is not cre- 
ated to represent metaphorically the 
typical, but actually personifies the 
universal inherent in each particular. 


The film unfolds in the straight 
line of the events as they happened. 
The camera almost never sees any- 
thing that could not be visible to the 
principals. The streets, subways, 
stores, houses, offices, courtrooms, 
and jails of the city appear as they 
are, not as studio reconstructions. 
For one thing, the sense of space in 
the home of the accused man is that 
of an actual house of such modesty- 
thereby adding to the feeling of ordi- 
nary circumstances closing in. The 
entanglement which begins to weave 
inexorably about innocent, unknow- 
ing people is not contrived of coin- 
cidences, fictively appropriate, but of 
the truly fortuitous, with the mad 
consistency of the absurd 

The awakening of the musician, 
Henry Fonda, to the reality of what 
is happening to him has the true un- 
reality of the waking nightmare in 
which we find ourselves at times of 
crisis. The sequence of his being 
booked, fingerprinted, and placed in 
jail builds to tremendous force, until 
we know, ourselves, what it is to be 
imprisoned. The gradual breakdown 
of his wife, Vera Miles, is one of the 
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most accurate, convincing representa- 
tions of insanity to appear in the 
theatrical film. The hysterical cer- 
tainty of the musician’s accusers, 
which so easily shifts to the real 
robber when he is luckily discovered, 
is so credibly portrayed that we find 
ourselves outraged—as we should be 
always in the face of injustice. The 
workmanlike, matter-of-fact opera 
tions of the police, the courts, and 
jails are impeccably represented, un 
der the for-once-followed guidance of 
technical advisers: a retired police of- 
ficer and a district attorney who ac- 
tually dealt with the case. The detec- 
tives’ reiterated assurance, “An inno- 
cent man has nothing to fear,” rings 
with chilling irony in our ears, as we 
observe the contingency of the neces 
sarily impersonal procedures for fix- 
ing innocence and guilt 

Hitchcock has always asserted his 
belief in happy endings for his 
films—although his television series 
of short thrillers has been less con- 
siderate of audience sentimentalism, 
perhaps because people are thought 
to be somehow tougher in their own 
living rooms than in theaters. The 
Wrong Man does not end in the 
burst of romantic catharsis which he 
has consistently provided after pun- 
ishing the audience for its own en- 
tertainment. The musician's inno- 
cence is established. But the price 
innocence has had to pay for its rec- 
ognition is indelibly marked, as the 
close of the film, depicting actuality, 
shows his wife still under treatment 
in a mental institution, and only a 
printed afterword states that she re- 
turned to her family after two years. 

Careful preparation for what is to 
be created during shooting and given 
final form during editing is regard 
ed by Hitchcock as vital to his tech- 
nique. He told questioners at the 


Cinema 16 film group in New York 
last year that he believes in planning 
every detail, and stated his contempt 
for those film makers who do not 
know what will appear on the film 
until they see daily even 
the final version in the theater. Alter 
a good memory, the most important 
thing for a director to have, he said, 
is a clear conception of 
film is all about 

The clarity of The Wrong Man 
derives first from a screen play, by 
Maxwell Anderson and Mac 
Phail, of remarkable and 
eloquence of understatement. The 
editing by George Tommasini (and, 
of course, Hitchcock) produces a 
trenchantly economical, deceptively 
simple re-creation of the facts 

Above all, the conception and exe 
cution demonstrate Hitchcock's amaz 
ing fluency in film, that 
regularly exhausted the 
of the merely sensational, that he cd 
liberately set himself progressively 
difficult exercises to maintain his own 
interest—such as the long takes with 
a single camera he Rope 
Hitchcock made a point of ig 
noring criticisms of his themati 
superficiality. “I hope you've suffered 
this evening,” he told Cinema 16, al 
ter a preview of his remade The Ma 
Who Knew Too Much. By “suffe 
ing” he meant being entertained by 
spiraling suspense, to the limit ol 
toleration. He consciously did not 
try for the sublime, the profound, o1 
the critical 
satirized manners, or had occasion 
fun with notions ol and ordei 
and the dignity and efficiency of the 
police. “I prefer to go for 
rather than explanations,” he assert 
ed. In The Wrong Man, he does not 
simply exercise his fluency for vil 
tuoso effects, but 
serious to say about things he 
treated lightly before—and 
the fruition of all the ingredients of 
his style by speaking the truth with 
such art that it speaks with awesome 
fluency for itself 
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case it treats is not 
accused of robbery, 
traditional felony. 


The case is one of the most famous 
of those arising from security proce 
dures in the federal government, in 
volving a loyal, capable employe of 
the Navy Department in Washington 
who was summarily dismissed as a se- 
curity risk in 1953, on flimsy, yet 
virtually undisprovable grounds. The 
story of his battle to show the charges 
to be ridiculous, and that personal 
prejudice apparently motivated his 
unnamed accusers; of his agony dur- 
ing almost two years of unwilling 
unemployment, while security hear- 
ing boards cleared him and _ the 
preservative tortuousness of anony- 
mous bureaucracy denied him rein- 
statement, could make the drama at 
least as arresting as that of the un- 
lucky musician in The Wrong Man— 
and far more topically significant. 
The film, however, while using 
“documentary” techniques, does not 
achieve a convincing realism. And 
while it carefully states the dangers of 
Communist infiltration against which 
the security procedures are designed, 
and depicts how the functioning of 
the latter can result in profound 


justice, it leaves many vital questions 
which arise unanswered, and the 
most serious ones unasked. 

This outcome may be inherent in 
the film’s fundamentally diffused pur- 
poses. Based upon a series of maga- 
zine articles for which Anthony Lewis 
won the Pulitzer Prize, and written 
and directed by Philip Dunne, Three 
Brave Men desires, first of all, to 
dramatize the struggle of one man 
against governmental injustice. But 
the injustice is never represented 
such, as the film simultaneously wish- 
es to defend and acclaim the security 
program, on the ground of the 
severity of the Communist challenge. 
This is all very well: the govern- 
ment’s problems are undeniably 
enormous, and it is possible to make 
a critical evaluation which takes 
them into account, while insisting 
upon the individual's right to justice. 
But Three Brave Men adopts a man- 
ner of self-conscious, hortatory pa- 
triotism in which the individual is 
submerged, and the real issues dis- 
solved in a reassuringly sanctimoni- 
ous happy ending. 

The fact is stressed that the case 
was one of the earliest under the 
“new” security program, and had no 
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precedents against which to measure 
defects. But the crucial precedents ol 
the application of traditional rules 
of evidence to the “patterns” of 
risky actions, the naming and submis 
sion to cross-examination of accusers, 
the taking of testimony under oath 
the relevance and propriety of hear 
say, and the presumption of inno 
cence until guilt is proven, are sim 
ply evaded as surely unnecessary 
when “security” is at stake. In The 
Wrong Man, the entire drama devel 
oped out of the contingency of even 
these safeguards upon justice to the 
individual, and it made 
that only a miraculous chance 
vened to save a man from 

imprisonment. Here safeguards are 
replaced by reassurances that the 
government is great and good, after 
all, and that the individual ought 
just to have faith and patience for 
the faults to be ironed out to happy 
perfection. 


was plain 
inter 


unjust 


Ernest Borgnin*, as the embattled 
civil servant, Ray ..Jilland as his law 
yer, and Virginia Christine as_ his 
wife, give capable performances. But 
many of the other actors appear as 
conscious types, in line with an unfor 
tunate tendency of the film to give 
many of the true aspects of the case 
a varnish of symbolism. The rallying 
of the community behind the inno 
cent man, the encouragement given 
him by a Presbyterian minister, al 
though he is Jewish, the testimony 
on his behalf by a man who had been 
his bitterest opponent in community 
affairs, all may have elements of 
truth. But they are overdrawn and 
overstressed, and embedded in rhetor- 
ic. We cannot believe that it all 
really happened, just this way, and 
cannot be disturbed as we ought to 
be—except inversely, by the film’s 
fundamental complacency. 


Not surprisingly, the most effective 
things in Three Brave Men are sim 
ple details—such as the description 
of how easy it is for the man to clear 
his desk of his personal effects (under 
the scrutiny of a Naval security of- 
ficer), and be shunted out of a place 
where he has worked for more than 
20 years. As throughout The Wrong 
Man, it is in the vividly delineated 
particulars that we establish our rec 
ognition of our own involvement: 
our concern with the theme of the 
justice in the ordinary, individual 
instance that might be our own. 
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Opportunity in Europe 


Dear Sirs: 


How truly the cartoon in January's Pro- 
gressive depicted world opinion as chiseling 
out the eleventh Commandment: “Thou 
shalt not war!” But world opinion, especially 
in middle Europe, is chiseling out an- 
other commandment, too: “Thou shalt not 
subvert.’ 

An Austrian friend who has been using 
his free time to work with the Red Cross 
for the Hungarian refugees writes me: “Pub- 
lic opinion is much more anti-American and 
anti-Western than you can imagine as the 
result of the Hungarian affair. The only 
consolation for America may be that the 
Russian policy also lost its mask. . . . But 
now the remainder of faith in Western po- 
litical slogans is destroyed. . . . 

“Far from the scene of fire, the Western 
nations are continuously stirring up others 
by radio and propaganda in the name of 
freedom and Christianity, but when a little 
country stands up and sheds its blood, the 
big American disappears. Hungarian 
refugees all told me that Hungary is com- 
pletely disappointed about America.” 

And now at this juncture when war and 
subversion are or should be ruled out, come 
eleven Democratic Congressmen with an 
alternative: a peaceful plan for freeing the 
Soviet satellites in Europe which calls for a 
broad demilitarized area between the Rhine 
and Soviet Russia. In 1951 I encountered 
well-informed middle Europeans who advo- 
cated a zone of neutral, unarmed nations 
across Europe. Now that they are disgusted 
with Russia and disillusioned about the 
United States and probably thinking, “A 
plague on both your houses!,” this neutral. 
unarmed, internationally guaranteed status 
must have increased appeal. 

This neutral status has possibilities out- 
side Europe, too, but there would have to 
be reciprocal action by East and West be- 
fore it could become a reality anywhere. 
Both sides would have to withdraw their 
subverters and military establishments and 
adhere to a convention banning the move- 
ment of arms across national frontiers. This 
would permit the people of a country to 
solve their own problems in their own way 
—without having dissatisfaction fanned up 
from without or a revolution turned into a 
local, and maybe general, war. 

All of this is diametrically opposed to our 
present policies, but the possibility of free- 
ing captive countries presents us with an 
opportunity that permits us to make a 
needed change with good grace 
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Various writers report that plans are fully 
made for revolt in East Germany and 
weapons are being supplied from West Ger- 
many, which would seem scarcely possible 
without the knowledge and connivance of 
American officers and officials. 

Furthermore, our President has asked 
Congress for authority to send troops to the 
Middle East. The French have been saying, 
“No sooner do we leave a place than the 
Americans come in.” Here may be another 
instance for them. 

The plan of the eleven Congressmen, or 
some development of it, is badly needed. 
But it will get nowhere unless public opin- 
ion fairly pushes our policy-making officials 
into it. If the kind of people who read The 
Progressive do not push, then the plan will 
be still-born! 


Az:ice FRANKLIN BRYANT 
Seattle, Wash. 


Leaderless Liberals 


Dear Sirs: 


Control of Congress is securely in the 
hands of Southern Bourbons—in alliance 
with the Knowland Republicans. The results 
were obvious immediately. The attempt to 
prevent filibustering was rejected by a 
shocking majority of the Senate, which 
means there is no chance for progress in the 
legislative field of civil rights. 

The liberals in Congress seem leaderless 
and apathetic. Recently the National Com 
mittee for an Effective Congress character- 
ized them as a collection of individuals 
“with no clear objectives and no machinery 
to hold them together,” and then went on to 
report that “the group of ‘liberal’ Senators 
which used to confer twice a month did not 
hold a single meeting during the last 
session.” P 

Clearly the time has come when liberals 
must give prayerful thought to their po 
litical homelessness and begin to build a 
movement which will give them an oppor- 
tunity to work and fight for their principles 

Frank CANNON 
Haverford, Pa. 


Blackout of News 


Dear Sirs: 


The action of our State Department in 
revoking the passports of the three American 
journalists who entered Communist China in 
recent months is one of the most brazen and 
contemptible steps taken by Mr. Dulles’ 


weirdly run bureaucracy. Continued censor 
ship by the State Department deprives this 
nation of the opportunity of developing an 
informed, intelligent public opinion on con 
ditions in the largest nation in the world and 
the greatest power in Asia 

It is time the people of this country 
woke up to the great danger involved in 
this policy of suppression. I would like t 
suggest that the thoughtful readers of The 
Progressive write their Senators and Con 
gressmen strongly protesting this attempt to 
enforce a total blackout of news comparable 
to the kind that prevails in the worst of the 
totalitarian nation: 


J. D. Rice 
Cambridge, Mass 


Israel's Case 
Dear Sirs: 


It is beginning to be clear to me why so 
called liberals lose not only in elections but 
in evaluating the real issues. A case in point 
is to be found in your editorial in the De 
cember issue entitled “Both Your Houses." 
The writer of this article deplores that 

Israel threw away much of her stature as 
a lonely, besieged republic” when she in 
vaded Gaza to remove the attacking 
Egyptian Fedayeen. Apparently he does not 
know that Israeli Intelligence learned of the 
instructions given the Fedayeen to proceed 
without delay to destroy Israel. This was 
confirmed by the Egyptian officers who sur 
rendered to the Israeli Army. 

And what does the writer of this article 
mean by saying “Israel had shown trucu 
lence of her own in refusing to negotiate 
some of the issues in conflict between her- 
self and the Arab world around her?” I 
suggest your writer climb down from his 
ivory tower and learn the well known facts 
—that Israel has repeatedly asked the Arab 
leaders to sit down and negotiate the prob- 
lems involved. The only reply made by the 
Arabs is that they refuse to discuss the mat 
ter because their intention is to destroy the 
State of Israel 

We all know that self-preservation is the 
strongest human instinct. After eight years 
of restraint during which Arab raids have 
become bolder, thousands of innocent men 
women, and children have been murdered 
much needed water installations bombed and 
all attempts at negotiations met with threats 
of complete destruction, Israel took a step 
to show the world who is creating the prob 
lems. Military plans found on Egyptian 
commanders verify all the above if your 
writer is sufficiently interested to substitute 
fact for fancy. 


Eruet Coven 
Oakland, Calif 


Symbol of Weakness 


Dear Sirs 

It is perhaps symbolic of the weakn 
of American independent thought that there 
were no comments in the People’s Forum of 
the January Progressive on Milton Mayer's 
December issue article, “Did You Throw 
Your Vote Away?” 

I believe a large proportion of The Pro 
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gressive’'s readers are thinking Americans 
who will have to concede the truth of 
Mayer's contention that there are no im- 
portant differences between our two major 
parties. Further they know that because of 
restrictive election laws and the compound- 
ing of technicalities it is impossible for any 
minor party and any independent candi- 
dates to get on the ballot, let alone cam 
paign effectively, in the majority of our 
States 

We know, too 
who are 
and economic 
parties are shot 


that thinking Americans 
appraising our political 
affairs admit that both major 
through with corruption, 
and whatever their campaign promises may 
be, they are committed in practice to the 
maintenance of a war economy, hoping to 
keep dancing indefinitely on the brink. We 
know that in practice their economic theory 
is based on the propositions that if the 
rich are sufficiently taken care of, enough 
will trickle down to the rest of the populace. 
We know that a few thousand dedicated 
men trying to change either or both major 
parties from within will perhaps get a lot 
of back slapping and hand shaking, to say 
nothing of volumes of platitudes—but no 
legislation. 

Yet many thinking Americans have the 
gall to brand as foolish those supporters of 
the Socialist Party who vote for peace when 
they want peace, who vote for industrial 
democracy when they want it, who vote for 
honesty and integrity when they want hon- 
esty and integrity 

Alas, those who vote for what they don't 
want, are unhappy when they get it. 

Cart SCHWARTZ 
Utica, N. Y 
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Remarkable Hammarskjold 
Dear Sirs: 


Thanks for giving us so warm and human 
a portrait of Dag Hammarskjold by Joseph 
P. Lash in the January issue of The Pro- 
gressive. It helps to explain how this re- 
markable man can do so remarkable a job 
in the face of what seem to be forbidding 
obstacles 


RAYMOND CLARKE 
Falls Church, Va 


A Political A.A.? 
Dear Sirs 

I was reading recently some parts of a 
public utterance by Roger Bannister. He 
echoed some of my own thoughts and 
yearnings, and, I am sure, those of many 
people, when he spoke of the feeling of 
impotence he has in the face of the cata 
clysmic possibilities which face the human 
race at the present time. It was Churchill 
who summed the idea up the best, as 
usual, when he said “Rarely has widespread 
individual virtue found so dim a collective 
focus 

I realize that we live in an organization- 
ridden world, but I am wondering if it 
might not be possible to start some sort of 
a movement which would bring the wide- 
spread individual virtue into a better col- 
lective focus. Some sort of a movement, 
like Alcoholics Anonymous, which would 
deal with local problems on a personal level, 
and yet be strong enough to influence na- 
tional and international thought and action 

A movement with no government money 
behind it; just the desire of ordinary folk 
to try to iron out some of the difficulties 
which beset us. Such a movement would 
have to be free from religious or political 
affiliation, and international in scope, and 
have no membership qualifications save the 
willingness to serve the good (which 
of us know better than we do) without pay. 


most 


Is the possibility of such a proposition 
completely impractical? Is the idea too 
to be useful? 

E. WHEALDON 
Salmon Arm 


British Columbia, 


nebulous 


Canad 


Start Where We Are 


Dear Sirs 


Your recent reviews of books on disarm- 
ament prompt me to write in disagreement 
with those who seem to argue for partial 
disarmament primarily because they consider 
it immediately attainable. Since total dis- 
armament requires enforceable world laws, 
this school of thought dismisses it as im 
possible because mankind is not at this 
moment ready for “world government 

They forget that disarmament is not the 
goal itself. What about national security? 
The goal is the prevention of war and the 
maintenance of national security. Armaments 
are with us because to date the nations have 
in their search for security refused the prac- 
tical alternative: supranational organization 
to protect them from each other. Disarm 


ament alone would not replace international 
anarchy 

Present U.S. and U.S.S.R 
not being made seriously as steps toward 
universal, enforceable disarmament. The sep 
arate nations may sink their battleships 
scrap their bombers, and take all their armed 
forces out of uniform, and we'll still have no 
assurance of world peace until the United 
Nations is given authority to prevent any 
one from preparing or committing an act of 
international 

Those partial dis 
armament themselves rei who 
take people as they are. Agreed, we must 
accept the present seeming inability of na 
tional leaders to understand the need for 
diminishing national sovereignty in order to 
procure international security. But would it 
not be more realistic to start where we are 
and educate those leaders to the 
ments for peace, than to play 
game of partial disarmament 
nowhere? 


’ 
proposals are 


aqqressio 
1 
would settle for 


consider 


who 


lists 


require 


BENNET SKEWES-Cox 
Ross, Calif 


Catholics and Due Process 


Dear Sirs 


Robert Lasch in his article, “Surprise in 
St. Louis,” praises Archbishop Ritter of St 
Louis for threatening members of his diocese 
with excommunication if they went to court 
to challenge his order on the desegregation 
of parochial schools. For many years I have 
supported with my energy, time, and money 
the right of the Negro to first class citizen 
ship. I have equally supported the cause of 
civil liberties 

Therefore, though I heartily admire Arch 
bishop Ritter’s liberalism and courage re 
garding desegregation, I believe his action 
exemplifies a basic Catholic attitude which 
should be recognized and fought. What right 
does a Catholic official have to put the law 
of the Catholic Church above the law of 
the United States? Regardless of how much 
I oppose those who would maintain segre 
gation, I contend they should have the right 
to the due process of law granted by the 
U.S. Constitution, and that due process 
should not be denied by order of the Cath 
olic or any other church 

There is no end so good that it 
an evil means 


justifies 


Mason Rost 
Hollywood, 


calif 


Serious Omission 


Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations to the Editors of The 
Progressive for their excellent selection of 
individuals and organizations singled out for 
holidzy greetings in the January 
should like to suggest one serious omission 

Walter Lippmann, regular com 
mentaries on foreign affairs are the most 
thoughtful to be found in our daily press 
His voice, like yours, is often raised in be 
half of more and more genuine 
between East and West. 

Paut Hoskins 
New York, N. Y 
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Beneath the Robes 


BRANDEIS, A FREE MAN’S LIFE, by 
Alpheus Thomas Mason. Viking. 713 
pp $7.50 

THe LgEGAcy OF 
BRANDEIS, A STUDY IN 
OF IDEAS, by Samuel | 
millan. 316 pp. $6 

Mr. Justice, edited by Allison 
Dunham and Philip B. Kurland. Uni 
versity of Chicago Press. 241 pp. $3.75 


HoLMES AND 
THE INFLUENCE 
Konefsky. Mac 


Revie wed by 
Charles Alan Wright 


Y NOW it should be news to no 
that beneath the 
robes of a Supreme Court Justice 
there sits a man. These men have 
been of all sorts. Fiery crusaders have 
taken their seat on the Supreme 
Court bench next to ascetic philoso 
phers; brilliant men of letters have 
been colleagues of bumbling masters 


one austere 


of the scissors and pastepot; zealous 
humanitarians have debated 
with class-conscious snobs. And men 
being what they are, the law these 
judges has announced has reflected 
the men that they were. It is for this 
reason that Supreme Court biogra 
phies enjoy such a vogue. Under 
standing of the Justices is the surest 
path to understanding of the Court 
and its decisions. 
Mason’s Brandeis 
years after its 
to mark the 
birth, is a 


cases 


reissued 10 
original publication 
centennial of 


now 


Brandeis’ 
among Supreme 
Court biographies It is a book about 
srandeis the man, rathe 


( lassic 


than about 
a set of abstract ideas pinned to his 
name. Most of the book is devoted to 
srandeis’ life before his controversial 
appointment to the Court—but his 
early career is presented with such 
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that the 
Justice’s work on the bench is seen, 
properly, as the logical culmination 
of the liberal and the insist- 
ence on facts rather than theory that 
Brandeis believed in and fought for 
member of the bar 
a fair-minded observer. At the same 
time it is plain that he believes in the 
things Brandeis believed in, and his 
book carries added persuasiveness 
and interest for this reason 


The Legacy of Holmes and 
Brandeis by Samuel J. Konefsky is 
something quite different. It ventures 
a comparative study of the constitu 
tional philosophy of the two justices, 
and also, though to a 


thoroughness and devotion 


causes 


as a Mason is 


lesser extent 
than the title implies, an evaluation 
of the influence their ideas have had 
on the Supreme Court in later years 
It is, perhaps, a better book than it 
seems at first. Certainly Konefsky lays 
to rest the that because 
Holmes and Brandeis were so often 
on the same side in cases, they must 


noton 


have been in agreement as to ideas 
Holmes voted to uphold liberal legis 
lation l 


despite his own doubts as to 


its merits, because he felt it 
legislatures, rather than | 


Court, to 


was [tol 
Supreme 
decide controverted 
policy Brandeis 
uphold the same legislation 
because he believed in it. He felt, as 
Konesfsky says, that “judges have a 
creative role to play in molding con 
stitutional law to 


issues 
f governmental 
voted to 


meet the needs of 


social change in essence, a respon 
This 1s 
first year 
student is expected to 


A 
much. Mason 


sibility of statesmanship.” 


interesting, but every con 
stitutional lay 
know as says in a 12 
page chapte1 what Konefsky takes a 


MM hole volume 


Nor do I 
conclusion 


to say 


Konefsky’'s 


shared 


agree with 


apparently also 


by Mason 
Holmes, 
modern 


that Brandeis, 
is “the authenti 
constitutional juris 
The Supreme Court 
influenced by Justice 
common 
Brande 


extremely detailed 


rather 
than lead 
er of 
prudence 


today, largely 


Frankfurter, has more in 


th Holmes than with 


Konetsky's study 
of the philosophies of both Justices 
does offer some useful insight, but 
I think, in hid 
ing the true greatness of the two men 
beneath a mass of Like 
Walt Whitman listening to the 
learned astronomer, I felt a period 
need, while 
dry and 


slip out 


suffers fundamentally 


legal trivia 


wading through these 
heavily-footnoted pages, to 
look “up in pertect 


it the stars.” 


and 
silence 


Finally, there is Mr. Justice, a col 
lection of nine lectures about former 
members of the given at the 
University of Chicago Law School 
The lecturers are well qualified 
discuss their subjects 
sonal acquaintance or from having 
written a biography of a Justice. Four 
of the subjects—Holmes, 
Stone, and Rutledge—are eulogized 
in thoroughly undistinguished essays 
by former law 


Court 


either by pe! 


Brandeis 


fully as 
bad as appraisals of a judge by one 
of his clerks are likely to be. The 
biographers do somewhat better by 
their subjects. Merlo 
of his biography of Chief Justice 
Hughes has little to commend it 
but the discussion of Chief Justice 
Taney by Carl Swisher, of George 
Sutherland by J. Francis Paschal, and 
of Joseph P. Bradley by Charles Fair 
man Perhaps 


these essays 


cle1 ks, essays 


Pusey'’s rehash 


are interesting 
of the interest in 
from the fact 


about these judges 


some 
results 
that we know less 
and particularly 
Bradley 


own 


the mercifully-forgotten 
than of the giants of ow 
Easily the 
William 
calive 


time 
book 1S 


prov ) 


this 
Crosskev's 
Marshall 
Crosskey’s 
us to the 
meaning of the Constitution 


best part ol 
Winslow 
paper on 
because of 


provo i 
tive highly 
controversial views original 

Despite the 
dividual essays in My) 


book is i 


point ol 


weakness of the ! 
Justice, the 
whole may suggest one 
the 
to whom the publish 
er—over-optimistically, I think—of 


fers it. The discussed 


interest to “curious 


general reader” 
nine 


Justices 
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are surely a far better than average 
sample of the men who have served 
on the Supreme Court. Five of 
them—Holmes, Marshall, Brandeis, 
Hughes, and Taney—are obvious 
choices for any All-Time All-Ameri- 
can Supreme Court, and the others, 
except for Bradley, would have their 
supporters. 

This sample of good Justices, then, 
provides an opportunity to test the 
idea, now so enthusiastically cham- 
pioned by the American Bar Associa- 
tion and disgruntled Southern Sen- 
ators, that Supreme Court appoint- 
ments should go to men with ex- 
perience on the lower courts. Only 
two of the nine men memorialized in 
My. Justice had any previous judicial 
experience. And there is no evidence 
that the greatness of either of these 
Holmes Rutledge, as 
Supreme Court Justices should be 
attributed to their experience as in- 
ferior judges. It might as well be 
argued that, since both Holmes and 
Rutledge taught law before coming 
to the bench, all justices should be 
former law professors! Indeed, the 
conservatives who are now demand- 
ing previous judicial experience 
should be chastened to realize that, 
on their test, only one of the Four 
Horsemen of the ‘30s would have 
qualified. 


wo, and 


observed long 


De Tocqueville 
ago: “Scarcely any political question 


arises in the United States that is 
not resolved sooner or later into a 
judicial question.” Today almost the 
only judicial questions to get to the 
Supreme Court are those which are 
really political questions in disguise. 
The judicial techniques which lower 
court judges use to handle auto- 
mobile accidents, breeches of con- 
tract, and patent thievery are not the 
techniques useful in deciding the 
delicate questions of relations be 
tween the states and the federal gov 
ernment, or between the government 
and its people, which are the daily 
grist of the Supreme Court. Mastery 
of common law niceties and typically 
“lawyer-like thinking” are at best 
irrelevant, and more often an en- 
cumbrance, to the work of a Supreme 
Court Justice. Supreme Court ap 
pointments should go to statesmen 
It is our good fortune that many of 
the Justices of the past, and most of 
those discussed in these three books, 
fit into that class. 


U.S. Stakes in Asia 


SOUTHEAST ASIA IN PERSPECTIVE, by 
John Kerry King. Macmillan. 292 pp. 
$5. 

AMERICAN-ASIAN TENSIONS, by Rob- 
ert Strausz-Hupe, Alvin J. Cottrell, 
and James E. Dougherty, editors. 
Praeger. 210 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by 
John Seabury Thomson 
_ Malaya gains its independ- 


ence, now set for August 1957, 
almost all of colonial Asia will have 
passed into history. The only ex- 
tensive reminders of European colo- 
nial empires will be northern Borneo, 
New Guinea, the British Crown 
Colony of Hongkong, and the Portu- 
guese outposts of Macao, Goa, and 
Timor. But the Asian response to 
colonialism will linger on. The voice 
of the 28 Asian and African members 
in the United Nations is the voice 
of anti-colonialism and _ independ- 
whatever other tones it may 
take on from time to time. And it is 
well for Americans to recognize the 
intensity of this bond among the 
ex-colonials. 

In the current flow of books on 
Asia two recent publications deal di- 
rectly with the problems of American 
policy in that area. John Kerry King 
in Southeast Asia in Perspective 
analyzes America’s relations with the 
small countries south of China and 
east of India. In American-Asian Ten- 
sions Robert Strausz-Hupe, Alvin J. 
Cottrell, and James E. Dougherty 
examine the sources of friction be 
tween the United States and an arbi- 
trary selection of Asian countries. (By 
a stretch of the definition Egypt is 
included.) 

While King’s book deals with con 
temporary conditions in Southeast 
Asia and U.S. policy, it is one of the 
rare books of long-term value to the 
student of Asian affairs and to the 
general reader. The Strausz-Hupe, 
Cottrell, Dougherty work, though an 
excellent study, is likely to be of 
shorter life and is to a certain extent 
dated even now. 


ence, 


King’s purpose is to present the 
long-term importance of Southeast 
Asia to the United States, to ana- 
lyze the policies and problems of the 
United States in dealing with that 
area, and to offer suggestions for the 


standing and 
Asian 
to see 


improvement of U.S 
diplomacy with Southeast 
countries. It is often hard 
where any vital American interests 
are at stake in Burma, Thailand, 
Laos, Cambodia, or any of the other 
individual Southeast Asian states 
But, as King says, when the area is 
considered as a whole, “American 
interests in Southeast Asia become 
extremely significant, perhaps even 
decisive.” 

These interests are multiple. Raw 
materials such as rubber, tin, oil, and 
food surpluses are growingly im 
portant to us and our allies. The 
strategic geographic location of the 
area, and particulariy the Malay 
Peninsula, cannot be overestimated 
The Straits of Malacca between 
Malaya and Sumatra rank with 
Panama, Suez, Gibraltar, and the 
Dardanelles among the most im 
portant sea routes of the world. And, 
above all, the people of the area are 
vital to the United States—165 mil 
lion secure and relatively well off 
Southeast Asians may only gratify 
American humanitarian interests but 
the same 165 million, unhappy and 
depressed, “would prove a threat to 
the peace and an opportunity for 
totalitarian gains.” 

The development of American poli 
cy toward this area actually begins 
with the end of World War II. King 
does an unusually careful job of 
analyzing the growth of U.S. policy 
and the assets and liabilities which 
the United States has with the newly 
independent and highly nationalistic 
Southeast Asian peoples. It explains 
our late awakening to their impor- 
tance at the time of China's fall to 
the Communists, the delay in 
policy forced upon the United States 
by the outbreak of the Korean War 
The most important contribution of 
this excellent work, comes 
with the concrete proposals for bet 
tering American-Asian What 
King suggests for Asia can properly 
be applied to American policy to 
ward other nations as well 


however, 


ties 


King’s proposal is essentially a call 
for a return to diplomacy, to flex 
ibility and adaptability in foreign 
relations—especially in dealing with 
the neutralists, whose chosen course, 
he feels, will have to be respected 
and dealt with realistically. Looking 
to the coming decade, in a section 
called the “Test for Tomorrow,” 
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King projects five conditions for a 
successful policy. The U.S. must (1) 
attune its policies to the “economic, 
political, and psychological currents 
prevailing in Southeast Asia”; (2) 
adopt a “more dynamic and positive 
theme than anti-communism”; (3) be 
sufficiently flexible to permit “dy- 
namic American action before rather 
than after” conditions deteriorate in- 
to major and (5) determine 
“the meaningful message in the realm 
of ideas which it can convey to South- 
east Asians” and the most effective 
technique for delivering the message 
As King implies, anti-Communism 
is not the sole message of the Unit- 
ed States—nor is military assistance 
alone sufficient to attract support in 
Southeast Asia. Even though the 
events of the past two months both in 
Suez and in Hungary have made U.S 
policies more meaningful to Asian 
leaders, much more is needed 


It is in this area of proposals for 
the future that the second of the 
books under review, American-Asian 
Tensions, falls short. The authors 
have done an excellent job of review- 
ing American relations with five 
Asian countries the past few 
years, spotlighting the “jarring ten- 
sions” rather than’ the “gratifying 
harmonies,” and on the basis of their 
review have predicted the probable 
course of future relations. India and 
Indonesia (as neutrals), Japan and 
the Philippines (allies), and Egypt 
are the subjects of the study—chosen 
to give as nearly as possible a cross- 
section of the types of problems 
which the United States must face. 

The problems are well chosen and 
the emphasis upon the areas of fric- 
tion is sound, but the conclusions 
seem unimaginative. With our allies, 
the authors find the tensions to be of 
limited importance, and cooperation 
may be expected to continue (though 
Soviet wooing of Japan should be 
watched with concern). With the neu- 
trals they find the tensions indicate 
“that in their foreign policies the two 
countries [India and the United 
States] are likely to be striving to- 
ward incompatible objectives for 
years to come.” With Egypt (the neu- 
tralist of “non-cooperation”) the con- 
clusions of the authors have been 
almost entirely nullified by the events 


crises; 


ove! 
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of the past few months—by the 
armed intervention in Suez and the 
shaking of the Western Alliance. 

And here is the essential weakness 
of the study, however excellent it is 
in highlighting the differences be- 
tween the United States and the 
Asian countries. Its conclusions ap- 
pear based on the assumption that 
foreign policy is immutable when, 
in fact, foreign policies—though not 
objectives—change with crises. Clear- 
ly, as the Indian views of Russia have 
been shaken by the Hungarian 
crisis—and as some of the smaller 
Asian neutrals, such as Burma and 
Ceylon, seem to be cutting loose 
from the Indian lead—so American 
policy was shaken by Suez. The jar- 
ring tensions of may be 
cushioned by the developments of 
tomorrow. Though apparently the 
United States differs from the Asian 
nations by placing “defense of the 
free world” above the “freedom for 
colonial areas,” essentially both India 
and the United States place national 
security and well-being above both— 
and may well be drawn together in 
future policy objectives. 


today 


Facts on Fallacies 


Guipes TO STRAIGHT ‘THINKING, 
WITH THIRTEEN COMMON FALLACIES, by 
Stuart Chase. Harper. 212 pp. $3.50 


Reviewed by 
Stanley Crockett 


HAT is your reaction to tu 
quoque, ad verecundiam, and 
secundum quid? Then try these: 
“you're another,” “wise men can 
be wrong,” and “overgeneralizing.” 
These are Stuart Chase's translations 
of three of the thirteen logical fallacies 
whose exposure and illustrations form 
the greater part of his latest endeavor 
to alert “the busy, and sometimes un- 
easy, consumer of ideas” to the logic 
of modern philosophy. 

How about “getting personal,” 
“cause and effect,” “talse analogies,” 
“appeal to the crowd,” “arguing in 
circles,” and “self-evident truths”? 
In the office or at the shop, perhaps 
in the kitchen, surely you've heard 
one or more of these fallacies being 
used in an attempt to settle a ques- 
tion. Maybe you've used them your- 
self. But do they really solve the 


problem at hand? “Figures prove’ 
do the statistics released by ten New 
York doctors solve the problems 
what toothpaste to buy? “Black 
white”’—must the Asian nations 
with us or against us? “Guilt by 
sociation” —is fact that Mr. X 
has a third cousin who once 
seen riding in a jitmey with the 
brother-in-law of a rumored subve1 
sufficient reason to deny X the 
privilege of sweeping the floors ol 
the Pentagon? 

My illustrations of three of the 
thirteen fallacies result from the 
game that Chase invites the reader to 
play so that he may become more 
familiar with the selected group of 
logical deceptions. The rules are 
easy to follow; one is required only 
to look about him to discover pat 
terns of behavior that further illus 
trate the fallacies 


the 


was 


SIVE 


Beginning with a short survey of 
the development of logic from the 
syllogism and the laws of thought 
established by Aristotle to modern 
day operational philosophy and gen 
eral semantics, Chase traces the 
shift in philosophical orientation 
from purely verbal reasoning to a 
stress upon experience as a founda 
tion upon which to erect abstract 
reasoning. Operational philosophy 
demands that a statement must be 
capable of being tested through the 
carrying out of physical operations 
for example, “Salt will make ice 
melt.” The operations, in science us 
ually called experiments, must be 
repeatable by others. If a statement 
fails to meet these requirements, op 
erational philosophy declares it to 
be meaningless 

The thirteen fallacies are richly 
illustrated with material drawn from 
personal experiences, newspapers, 
books on logic; indeed, from every 
conceivable source, including the 
models of the American democratic 
process, the town meeting and the 
courtroom. Equally valuable are the 
chapters dealing with a question on 
zoning ordinances which is answered 
by bringing into play each of the 
thirteen fallacies, the presentation 
of a rather penetrating picture of the 
atmosphere of logic in the courtroom 
and its lamentable absence in certain 
Congressional hearings, and an equal 
ly penetrating chapter concerning 
the virus of propaganda and certain 
selected antidotes; these, 


too repre 
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sent the skillful insight of a 
mind. 

Now, back to the game that Chase 
suggests that we play as an exercise 
in the recognition of fallacies. | 
found, on following his suggestions, 
that I was successful with each fallacy 
until I arrived at what are called 
“self-evident truths.” The first such 
statement which occurred to me was, 
“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident .” On the basis of what 
Chase has chosen to tell me about 
operational definitions, I find that 
his instruments are not entirely ade- 
quate to tell me what to do with such 
endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights Fe 

“If no operation can be performed, 
highly improbable that two 
human minds can get close enough to 
the subject to discuss it intelligently.” 
While I am willing to bury, once and 
for all, the question of the dancing 
angels and the pin, I question the 
advisability of dropping in the same 
grave some of the ethical and reli- 
gious ideas I might have. Chase 
might well have profited from devot- 
ing some space to a resolution of the 
problem of ethical and _ religious 
premises, pointing out that such 
premises are not to be equated upon 
the same grounds as statements con- 
cerning sensory experience. 


My discontent in this matter, how- 
ever, does not detract from the over- 
all value of the book. Clearly writ- 
ten, with a wealth of pungent illus 
tration, Guides to Straight Thinking 
remains an excellent beginning text 
for the general reader whose previous 
interest in logic may have been dulled 
by the complexity of the many text 
books in the field. 


mature 


an expression as, 
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Our Cinder in Space 


THe EArTH WE Live On, by Ruth 
Moore. Knopf. 416 pp. $6. 


Reviewed by 
Sheldon Judson 
HREE years ago Ruth 


authored the successful Time, 
Man, and Fossils, a competent and in 
triguing account of the development 
of paleontology, evolution, and a1 
chaeology. That volume was one of 
the first of the recent deluge of ac 
counts of man’s ancestors. 

In her latest book, The Earth We 
Live On, Miss Moore is still con 
cerned with the past, and very suc 
cessfully so. But she leaves behind the 
more widely popularized fields of or 
ganic evolution and anthropology 
and turns her reporter's eye (for 
Miss Moore covers science for the 
Chicago Sun-Times) on what she calls 
the “story of geological discovery.” 
Such a story could rightly include 
the distant, non-hominid ancestors 
of man. But Miss Moore 
restricted her reporting to the 
origin and nature of the earth. The 
facts of her story, therefore, are es 
sentially those of the physical world, 
rather than those of the biological 
world which formed the core of he 
earlier venture into earth history 


Moore 


has 


Miss Moore tells the story of man’s 
quest for an understanding of that 
cinder in space which is his world 
She tells it in chronologic order from 
the ancient Greeks to the mid-T wen 
tieth Century scientists 

The framework of the story is sim 
ple. Four epochs mark man’s thought 
about his earth. The first takes brief 
notice of speculations by the Greek 
philosophers through Aristotle and 
of the influence of the Biblical story 
of the flood on geologic thinking 
through the Seventeenth Century 
Ihe second epoch deals with the na 
tural historians of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries who demon 
strated that by “going and looking” 
they could explain the processes 
which created the rocks of the earth 
ind modeled the present landscape 
This logically led to a third period 
of thought which Miss Moore 
chooses to end early in the Twentieth 
Century, a period which the 
synthesis of many observations into 
more sophisticated explanations of 


saw 


such phenomena as mountain build 
ing and earth Finally, in 
the present era, new techniques and 
the data from the sister 
chemistry and physics are pictured as 
leading us to startling new discover 
ies concerning the earth, its origin 
and its construction 


formation 


fields of 


ideas. The 


fascinating 


This then is a story of 
subject matter is itself 
Miss Moore heightens its interest by 
telling the story through lively vig 
nettes of the 
cerned with the development of those 
ideas. She writes deftly and well. And 
happily she manages to avoid ove! 
dramatization, an unfortunate ten 
dency that often crops up in popula 
ization ol 


men intimately 


con 


science 

Miss Moore obviously has expend 
ed much 
her basic 


time and effort gathering 
information. And for the 
most part she has used the informa 
tion judiciously. To be sure, she has 
not exhausted the field, nor 

attempted to. But 


ered is well-done 


even 
what she has cov 
and in 
the reader is treated to a surprisingly 
coherent picture of our knowledge of 
the physical earth and how it 
been acquired 

This no stretch of the 
imagination a textbook 
ly what it was intended as: a 


total aspect 


has 


book iS by 
It is precise 
book 
I could not 
help but feel as I read it that here 
was a book which could be profitably 
and enjoyably perused 
of geology. It should 
feel for 

who have made it. 
ard textbook 
sweeping view 


for the general public 


by students 
give them 

the men 
There is no stand 
which provides the 
that Miss Moore 


sketched of the science 


the science and for 


has 


Having said this much it is only 
{ to add that the weakest portion 
ol this book is that which deals with 
the recent work in the field. 


due in part to the way in which the 


I his 1S 
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material handled. The current ad 
vances in geology are 
through sketches of several dis 
tinguished contemporary earth scien 
tists Through no fault of Miss 
Moore or her subjects, the technique 
employed gives the that 
these scientists stand alone in thei 
contributions. They and Miss Moore 
would be the first to admit that they 
do not. And they both would 
that many of the theories 

tions, and 
formulated today 


de pi ted 


impression 


admit 
SUpposl 
being 


even conclusions 


may not stand the 
test of time. Perhaps in 50 years we 
can look back to the mid-Twentieth 
Century and say with some 


that this man ! 


ssurance 
and this idea were sig 
nificant for the time and for ou 
understanding of the earth. The fab 
ric of geologic knowledge is woven 
slowly 


Recent Fiction 
by E. NELSON HAYES 


_ publication of Edna St. Vin 
‘ cent Millay’s Collecte Poems 
Harper. 738 pp. $6) now, six years 
after het 
needed opportunity for a 
ation of her work 


death, affords a mucl 


fresh evalu 
I have just reread 
all her poetry—the many-themed son 
nets, perhaps the best yet written in 
this century; the 
poetry and poets; the 
nature; the often 
verses in protest against the 
tion of 
traval of 


lyrics in praise ot 
bitter-sweet 
songs of batheti 
assassina 
Vanzetti, the be 
Czechoslovakia, and the 
injustices she took so painfully to 
heart. Virtually all of her poetry, 
except the few maw- 
kish love lyrics and most of the 
topical poems, has for me today the 
same freshness, magic, and 
on first reading 


Sacco and 


sel{-pitying o1 


appeal as 


Despite the common opinion of her 
as the ironically 
emancipated generation ot women, 
she had surprising range and depth of 
technique, motif, and 
pecially in her later poems. If love 
was central to het 
so it is to life 
saw it. She spoke, again and again, 
of the bitter transiency of life, of the 
terrible loneliness of the individual, 
of the poignant beauty of nature, and 
of man and his Make 


erotic voice ot an 


meaning, es- 


spirit and art, 
itself, and so she 
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Of whatever she spoke, she spoke 
clearly and unequivocally, directly to 
the mind and the heart, with none 
of the torturous contortions that 
mark and mar so much modern poe 
try. In sum, hers was the purest lyric 
voice heard in America in the 
half of the Twentieth 


first 
Century 


Wright Morris has written of his 
latest novel, The Field of Vision 
Harcourt, Brace. 251 pp $3.50). in 
which seven Americans representing 
four different generations 
bull fight in Mexico, 


it a retlec 


watch a 
each seeing in 
tion of himself, that “this 
imaginative act is man himself. The 
field of vision is the pattern of mean 
ing it brings his life.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. McKee, married for 
many years and apparently happy to 
gether, yet essentially unloving and 
unrelated; her 88-year-old _fathe 
who relives through memory th 
pioneering days of Nineteenth Cen 
tury America, and has no 
present time or event; 
son, who imagines 
Crockett, but 
conflict of life 
is already in 
someone and 


sense ol 
their grand 
himself to be 
after the 
and death in the ring 
process of becoming 
something else; D1 
Lehmann, who is a specialist in 
transformation of 
soul; the 


Davy who 


personality and 
enigmatic Paul-Paula Kah 
ler, who through an act of will and 
in reaction against cruelty and evil 
has metamorphosed from man _ to 
woman; and most important, the 
boldly imaginative Boyd 
the characters 
fight 

Each of them, except the boy, is 
trapped in and by the past, which is 
unrolled before us like a _ tattered 
pennant of lost hopes and wi 
achieved dreams; each of them, ex 
cept the boy, has become placid, 
passive, complacent in the present 
The tragic flaw in their lives is that 
they are no longer capable of trans 
formation, of becoming rather than 
merely being. 


these are 


who watch the bull 


\ complex novel of many levels of 
meaning, The Field of Vision is an 
other quiet triumph by a writer who, 
whether so 
among oul 


recognized or not, is 
most important authors 


Another of our major writers, 
Saul Bellow, has flexed his talents in 
Seize the Day (Viking. 211 pp. $3) 
Che title piece, a longish short story, 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS | 
CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers euthors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC 
Atten. MR. KRESS 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK rN. Y 








FREEDOM UNLIMITED ] 


1—ITS CONTENT and APPLICATION 
2—A PREREQUISITE to PEACE in ALL of LIFE 
3—A CHALLEGE TO CULTURAL DOGMA and 


FUTILITY 
292 pages $3.75 
Book FREEDOMISM 
by Paul A. Eke 
Institutional Economist 
Vantage Press 


120 W. 3Ist, New York 








_ FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


RLD’S LEADING PRODUCER OF AUTHEN 
OLK MUSIC N RE RDS ir jing The 
OlKways Library w r ‘ains @ se 


the mm of ove 300 
ng P 


ve notes Dy co 


peoples 


lay Record 


s SONGS TO GROW ON 
series r children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ 
and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATION 
AL, SCIENCE and LITERATURE series 

10” Long Playing Records $4.25 

12” eng Playing Records $5.95 

deems Records & "Servies Corp 
117 West 46th St.. New York 36, N. Y 











PUBLIC FUNDS 


have been asked for 


ROMAN CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Is it in the 
to grant this request? 


PuBLIC INTEREST 
For vital infe ul 
question, read the 
documented, 
ten pam phle ts 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH AND DEMOCRACY 


WHAT DO ROMAN CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES TEACH? 


Both by Harold R. Rafton 
Only 35¢ each 


om pletely 
temperate ly writ 


ess 


BEACON PRESS, 
25 Beacon St 





INC., Dept. P 


Boston 8, Mass 








gives us the crucial day in the life of 
Tommy Wilhelm, an_ ineffectual, 
selfish, self-pitying, slightly revolting 
slob who takes expectations for real- 
ities and has made a complete failure 
of his life. Bellow skillfully leads 
him to the breaking point, then opens 
the way for transformation and re- 
demption through having him weep 
at the funeral of a stranger. The vol- 
ume also contains three short short 
stories and a one-act play, all of them 
competent without being much more. 

These three books have given me 
a good deal of pleasure. The next has 
not, nor would I even mention it if it 
did not have important implications 





TRUE WAYS, 
WONDROUS WARES! 


A few samples: 


RR-125: “Animal Boat.” 
Beguiling little novelty 
from Japan. Decide what 
the “S” on the animal's 
sweater stands for and 
make your own politi- 
cal moral. Per pocket- 
size pair, .10 
MRR-51: “The U.N. Way” 
—mature and enjoyable 
new ways of making 
love. (Ah, pro bono pub- 
lico!) Per copy, .35 
RR-82: Two-Way Secret 
Box, approx. 2“x3’x4". 
Hard wood, nicely dec- 
orated, fine quality 
throughout. Only .50 
LOVING RR-79: Gentle Red Bull 
with Loose Wobbly Head. 
3%". Ea., .50 


RR-102: U.N. Scarf, pure silk, 35x35". (Copy- 
righted by Karavan.) We think every home 
with children should have one. Low, low 
price, $2.89 

RR-117: Wooden Animals, 3/2” and how 
very delightfull They keep the position you 
put them in. Black cat, pink dog, gray ele- 
phant, vermillion donkey. Ea., .40; all 4, $1.40 
RR-126: “Walking Penny Bank.” You actually 
see your penny turn 30 or 40 handsprings, 
then disappear inside the bank. Very, very 
playful and, we believe, a potent fund- 
raiser for Clubs, Sunday Schools, etc. Care 
fully packed, Ea., $1.50 


Other wares include Fun Surprise Box 
$1.00; Whistle Box, $1.10; Bell Box 
$1.25; “You're the Tops!’’ Box, $1.10 
We now have more than 400 cus- 
tomer acquaintances with Progressive 
readers. We'd enjoy making your ac- 
quaintance, too. May we send you 
our catalog with sweet illustrations? 
(See sample ebove.) We pay postage 
Californians please add 4% sales tax 





Touched by human hands 


both in its topic and in its viewpoint. 
Seldom have I been so angered by a 
novel as by Nicholas Monsarrat’s The 
Tribe that Lost Its Head (William 
Sloane. 598 pp. $4.95); perhaps I can 
best indicate my attitude by noting 
that it outdoes Ruark’s Something of 
Value, to which it bears a more than 
incidental resemblance in its anti- 
Negro bias. 

Monsarrat imagines an island off 
the West coast of Africa—a British 
colony ruled by bungling bureaucrats 
and inhabited by peculiarly childish, 
stupid, and potentially brutal natives. 
The “working” balance of power is 
upset by a chief-designate returning 
after seven years of education in Eng- 
land, and by hypocritical, cynical 
newsmen, vaporous crusaders, and 
bloody liberals. A revolt ensues, and 
Monsarrat is off to the races. 
Through scores of pages of blood, 
sweat, and fears, he creates a terri- 
fying image of black savagery unre- 
strained by the wisdom and strength 
of Europeans. Monsarrat has thus 
carefully rigged his story in order to 
say that the Negroes of Africa can 
and should be given freedom only 
gradually, and only after they have 
been thoroughly brain-washed in the 
ways of Western civilization. 


Briefly Noted 








Pacific New England Co. Inc. 


TO UNITE THROUGH TRADE AND 
TRAVEL, COMMERCE AND CULTURE 


P.O. BOX 1152 STUDIO CITY, CALIF 
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The Mermaids (Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. 216 pp. $3.50) by Hungarian- 
born Eva Boros is the beautiful and 
moving story of a middle-aged busi- 
ness man who has been deserted by 
his wife, and of a young girl who has 
been in a tuberculosis sanatorium 
most of her life. The one crippled 
physically, and both emotionally, 
they move inexorably toward the 
painful parting. Miss Boros writes a 
wonderfully controlled, clean, sim- 
ple English, sketches rapidly and 
deftly the inner decay of her char- 
acters, fixes upon exactly the appro- 
priate details to portray their de- 
pressing milieu, and delicately sug- 
gests an allegory on the decline of 
Europe. 


In summing up Ruth McKenney’s 
labor hero in her novel Jake Home, 
Walter B. Rideout in The Radical 
Novel in the United States rightly re- 
marked that she had produced some- 
thing close to an unconscious carica- 
ture. Now she has done it again, in 
Mirage (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 


726 pp. $4.95), a vast fiction about 
Napoleon's expedition to Egypt. Ev- 
eryone and everything in it is either 
larger or smaller than life, and the 
whole is improperly seasoned with 
sex and pseudo-scholarship. 


Wallace Fowlie has snipped from 
six of Jean Cocteau’s precious vol- 
umes a number of personal passages 
and pasted them together to make 
what he calls Journals (Criterion 
250 pp. $6). The result shows us 
Cocteau as a masterful poseur, a man 
more dedicated to himself than to 
the arts. This is a rather dismal pe: 
formance except for the engaging 
glimpses of Gide, Proust, Picasso, and 
other contemporaries and friends of 
the enfant terrible. 


Cocteau might have done better 
with Shirley Jackson as a mother. 
The savages have now become de- 
mons, but she continues to bring 
them up as if they were children 
How she does it is chronicled in 
Raising Demons (Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. 310 pp. $3.50), which is as 
much fun as its predecessor, Life 
Among the Savages. 


Finally, I want to mention briefly a 
very special book, one which will 
take a treasured place on my shelves 
along with The Fellowship of the 
Ring, Islandia, Spear in the Sand, 
and others of that select group of 
fantasies which tell us so much be- 
cause they are so little bound by the 
trivialities of time and space. The 
Green Kingdom by Rachel Maddux 
(Simon and Schuster. 561 pp. $4), is 
not a “well-made” novel; it is much 
too long and even at times a bit tedi- 
ous; the style is uneven, the details 
sometimes inconsistent, the charac 
ters not all ef a piece. Yet it is a ma- 
jor act of the imagination, for the 
author has created a whole new 
world, a “climate of potentiality,” a 
kingdom of second-chances. There 
five men and women live and die, 
testing their capacities for making of 
and by themselves the land of thei: 
dreams, and learning the hard les- 
son of knowing and accepting them- 
selves for what they are, and of lov- 
ing one another. It is a novel extra- 
ordinarily rich in thought and feel- 
ing, stunningly intricate in the ironic 
interplay of narrative, character, and 
theme, and a most rewarding 
experience. 
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GRASS-ROOTS 
JOURNALISM 


WHAT DO AMERICAN 
WORKERS THINK 

—against Management, Unien 
Beaureaucrats, Politicians 

—about Negroes’ brave stand 
against white oppression & 
hypocrisy 

—ebout troubles at home and 
youth's unrest 

They Speak for Themselves in 


NEWS & LETTERS 
8067 Grand River 
Detroit 4, Mich. 


$2.50 a year (26 issues) 
Write for sample copy 








CLASSIFIED 











MAY | find the book you went? Free search 
service. Marcia Haskells, 122 S. 3rd Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 








GOOD USED BOOKS. Fact & fiction. Lists sent 
Martha Fein, Box 4818, Pittsburgh 6, Pe 





THE BIBLE says that God repeatedly demanded 
the massacre of women and children; ordered 
men to slay their brothers, companions, and 
neighbors; and approved the sadistic torture of 
wer prisoners. Do you have faith in God, or 
the Old Bible, the most unchristian book? Read 
“The Good Book”—60 pages crammed with doc- 
umented facts. 25 cents or a 6page eye-opener 
free. Jack Bays, 327 S.E. 46th, Oklahoma City 9 
Okla. 


EUROPE 


Young Adults tour: 20 Countries 
again including Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and North Africa 

In Europe June 24-Sept. | 

By air, all-expenses, $1315 
Also 12-country tour: 60 days 
(wider age group) $1140 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia—Pasadena, California 








DOES RELIGIOUS TRAINING 
PREVENT JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY? 

Read “The American Rationalist’, a 
bi-monthly magazine for liberals, 
non-conformists and _ rationalists 
UP-TO-DATE @ ILLUSTRATED « MILITANT 
$2.00 yearly (Sample copy 25c) 

2218 St. Lowis Ave. (M4) St. Lewis 6, Me. 














to measure; Aran sweaters; unscoured unbleached 
knitting yarn. Samples, if you'll please be specific 





PUBLICATIONS 


FREE SAMPLE COPY OF HORIZONS MAGAZINE 
by return mail on request. The world’s best short 
stories, plus a regular “town meeting” on weys 
to peace, plus arts, science, travel features. Good 
entertainment and good articles on world affeirs 
Horizons, 25 Cumberland St., Toronto, Canada. 








THE LIBERAL. If you are a Freethinker, Rationalist 
or Agnostic, you will want to read this monthly 
magazine. 24 pages cram full of informetion 
that you will never see in the daily press. Book 
list, reviews, etc. $1 a year. Sample copy upon 
request. Friendship Liberal League, Inc., Box P 
5526 Westford Rd., Philadelphis 20, Pa 








FOR SALE 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO BE SANE? Read “The 
Fully Functioning Personality,” by S. |. Hayakawa 
in current issue of ETC: A Review of General 
Semantics. $4 a year, trial issue $1. Write Dept 
22, 400 W. North Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 








AVAILABLE 
MORE THAN A HOME 

We wanted more than a home. We wanted a 
good buy, pleasant surroundings, friendly neigh- 
bors, and a spirited community. Finding al! this 
and more for our family in Concord Park, our 
only regret was to have to leave it when Bob's 
transfer to New England came through. Our 
comfortable 3-bedroom ranch home on V4 acre 
in this integrated development in Lower Bucks 
County is left with Stuart Wallace to sell. Phone 
him, Elmwood 7-4356, or write Concord Park 
Homes, Old Lincoln Highway and Street Road, 
Trevose, Pa.—Bob and Pat Lyon 





TEST CASE: Let’s see if this ad “gets results” 
from The Progressive’s “unusually discriminat- 
ing” readers! CAROL BROWN, Dept. PR, Putney, 
Vermont, has an “unusually” interesting collec- 
tion of Avoca handwoven Irish tweeds, blankets, 
etc.; true Bleeding Madras; handblocked Rajah 
and striped Bihar winter cottons; Siamese silk 
stoles, scarves, ties; imported Clan Tertans, kilts 
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SPORTING GOODS 





SEND 10c for list either shotguns, handguns 
rifles, ammunition, or send 25c for all lists 
Frayseth’s, P.O. Box 308, Willmar, Minnesota 





TRAVEL 





EUROPE 1957. MIDWEST CIRCLE TOURS: “Clas- 
sical”—April 13 to July 5 and July 29 to October 
18, 15 countries with Greece: $1,195.00. “Grand” 
—May 31 to August 23; June 8 to August 27; 
July 6 to September 23, 18 countries with Scan- 
dinavia and Italy: $1,195.00. “Standard” —June 
10 to August 13; July 6 to September 4; August 
14 to October 13, 13 countries with Italy and 
Scandinavia: $1,028.00. “Scandinavian”—May 11 
to July 5, 6 countries with North Cape Cruise in 
midnight sun: $895. All with steamship passage 
With air passage: June 15 to August 15, 18 
countries: $1,295.00 and July 7 to August 18 
13 countries: $1,095.00. Both with Scandinavia 
and Italy. Prices inclusive. MIDWEST Tours, Rei- 
dar Dittmann, Northfield, Minnesota 








Trade Union 


Career 
WITH 
Position 
Guaranteed 


FREE TUITION 


he International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union 
TRAINING INSTITUTE 
offers an opportunity to 
young men and women in 
the 21-35 age group inter- 
ested in making service to 
the trade union movement 
their life work. The 8th 
annual sessions of the In- 
stitute open June 17, 1957 
in New York City. Tuition 
is free. All students satis 
factorily completing the 
year’s held and class work 
are guaranteed positions 


with the ILGWU 


REGISTRATION LIMITED 
Apply before March 30 


For Information and 
Application Blanks 


JOHN A. SESSIONS, Acting Director 


ILGWU 


TRAINING INSTITUTE 
1710 Broadway, N.Y. 19 
COlumbus 5-7000 














What Can You Eat? 


Can yow eat fried foods? Do prunes act as a laxative with you? Can milk aggravate an ulcer? Do some 
foods give you headaches or make you tired? 


The answer to these and hundreds of other vita! questions on how foods affect yew are answered in a 
remarkable new book that shows you the way to glowing good health. 


The book presents the results of 30 years of study in how foods affect you. It explains how you may deter- 
mine which foods are not good for you personally. These foods are to be avoided. They are your allergens. 


Until the discovery of this technique, there was no known way of determining which foods are unsafe for 
you. And now, a simple logical method has been scientifically tested and proven. 


It is so easy to understand that you can apply it in the privacy of your own home. There are no medications 
involved. 


Food allergies have been found to be a frequent cause of a long list of disorders. Their discovery and avoid- 
ance have already given quick end permanent relief to hundreds of victims of high blood pressure, recurrent head- 
aches, asthma, chronic fatigue, ulcers, hemorrhoids, eczema, and other bodily ills. 


If you can count to 100 and if you are determined to be well now and in the future, you owe it to yourself 
and your family to read “The Pulse Test” by Arthur F. Coca, M.D. 


TIME magazine recently reported on a meeting of the European Congress of Allergology, at which 
“500 dedicated specialists from 22 meetings called Coca’s findings revolutionary, all-important .. .” 


Dr. Coca? He is one of the world’s leading allergy specialists. He is Honorary President of the American 
Association of Immunologists. For 17 years he was Medical Director of Lederle Laboratories. He taught at the 


Post-Graduate Medical School of Columbia University, was a Professor of Medicine at Cornell, has written ex- 
tensively for medical journals throughout the world. 


The findings in “The Pulse Test” were first presented in the medical profession in a technical monograph, 
“Familial Non-Reaginic Food Allergy.” (That book is in its third printing and we can supply copies at $10.50.) 


“The Pulse Test” presents these findings in simple, easy-to-read language for you. Its price is only $3.75. 


The book offers a golden opportunity. You and your family and friends can be among the first to benefit 
from this remarkable medical discovery. 


If you have good health, here is your opportunity to preserve it. If you have some nagging, dragging ail- 
rnent that troubles you, here is your chance to regain good health. 


For “The Pulse Test” shows you how to create a diet that is safe for you, and that will help you toward 
vigorous, glowing good health. 


To secure your copy, send $3.75, your name and address, and the word “Dr. Coca” to 


LYLE STUART 


225 Lafayette Street New York 12, N. Y. 





